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HELEIGH AND AUDLEY, CO. STAFFORD. 


Saxon places these, of old fame, associated both 
of them with the early history of knights and 
barons, companions in arms of Plantagenet princes.* 
Assuch their names have a shrewd echo in the 
pages of poets and chroniclers. Its elevated posi- 
tion, I presume, sufficiently accounts for the name 
of Heley or Helegh. The ruin still there suffi- 
ciently too shows, I am told, the truth of the 
Norman claim to have built the castle, of which 
claim the ruin is far from the sole evidence. But 
I say there was a fortress there which was anterior 
to the Conquest, and which the invaders destroyed. 
Domesday Book has here again its irrecusuble 
affirmation, its indirect revelation, its pregnant 
sentence. In its account of the terra regis (King 
William’s) we read a single line,— nay, half a line, 
—which, after resolving the contractions, we read 
as follows: “ In Heolla est dimidium virgatie terre 
Aluuardus tenuit terra est una carucata.” Inter- 
preted with reference to its position in the great 
record, and in connexion with general words that 
follow, we learn that King William, a.p. 1086, had 
in Helegh half a virgate of land: that in Saxon 
times Aluuardus was the possessor, and that he 
held there a plough land, or carucate. Now, this 


* See Froissard, and Dugdale’s Baronage, title 


Aluuard must have been no contemptible person 
in his generation, for the spoil he yielded (the 
Conqueror killed or put him out) was found to be 
very considerable ; he held land in seventeen 
counties, and more especially in Yorkshire. In 
Staffordshire, in addition to Heleigh, he held 
Hopton, near Stafford, Burslem, Sheen, and Far- 
ley. He had been no doubt a very considerable 
Thane in those pre-Norman days, and is emphati- 
cally styled in a passage in Domesday, “ Aluuardus, 
liber homo,” a free man. He was dispossessed, 
as I have said; and as Heleigh, and Sheen, and 
Farley are described in the survey as wasted 
land, terra vasta, I affirm, following a recognized 
rule of interpretation, that the Saxon had struggled 
unsuccessfully to retuin possession of those three 
places, and that ruin followed just as much then 
in the wake of this resisted conquest in the West as 
we see it following it in the East in our own days. 
Now Farley, lying near Alton Towers, and neat 
beautiful rivers and valleys, we know must have 
ever been beautiful. Sheen, the name itself stamps 
as such. Both these places tempted offence and 
cried out for defence ; but why should Aluuard, 
in that immense territorial cataclysm, take the 
trouble to defend Heleigh, a little estate of half a 
virgate (twelve to fifteen acres) and of one plough ? 
A question of topographical moment. It must 
have been a Saxon stronghold, a castle, in fact, 
and, even in those days, of strategic importance. 
And thus the Norman edifice, the ruin of which 
we still see, was built upon the site of a previously 
destroyed fortress. 

If not so, we are entitled to pause for a reply te 
the question, why had the Conqueror devastated 
his own land at Heleigh? In other words, why 
had Heleigh been defended? I infer it to have 
been a fortress of strength, lying on the track of 
the Normans on their march to Chester from 
Yorkshire, which was described by Ordericu 
Vitalis as having been through a rugged, difficult 
country, which presented obstacles, and was re- 
garded with fear even by the victorious invaders 
The Normans had hesitated, but had been impelled 
onwards by the relentless anger and stern fixity of 
purpose of their king-duke. And so the Saxon 
fortress of Heleigh fell a heap of ruins, and there 
as elsewhere, Norman masonry replaced the worl 
of the Saxons just as that Norman proprietary built 
itself up upon the ruins of the Saxon landholders. 
Dr. Plott Antiquities of Staffordshire, p. 445) 
says that there were in his time “some footsteps 
of the Norman castle built upon a lofty rock with 
the very stone that was dug forth the ditches.’ 
He goes, indeed, even so far as to affirm that not 
only at Heleigh, but two or three miles off, at 
Audley, there seemed to be the “ footsteps” also 
of a castle “ built by some of this [the Andley] 
family or of the Verduns before them.” I cannot 
think so in the silence of history and of records, 
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It is certain that no reliable traces of one exist, 
although Dugdale (see the Baronage) infers an 
ancient mansion at Audley, from observing the 
existence of a “large moat northwards from the 
parish church somewhat less than a furlong, and 
upon the chief part of a fair ascent.” But a moated 
mansion is not a castle. The name of Audley, 
however, may have a different interesting associa- 
tion. Mr. Eyton (Antig. of Shropshire, vol. iii. 
p. 121, in note) warns us not to confound Alditheley 
(Audley) with Alvitheley (Alvanley). In Domes- 
day both are assigned to Staffordshire, but Alvan- 
ley is now in Salop. He tells us that their 
founders or possessors had been Saxon ladies, 
named respectively A&lfythe and A®ldytha. He 
would, from his language (Antig. of Shropshire, 
ubi supra), seem to wish to affirm the one lady to 
have been the queen of Edgar, lfrytha or El- 
frida ; must he not consequently admit this possi- 
bility too, that the other lady may have been 
Earl Algar’s daughter, Harold’s queen? Yet the 
great survey connects Earl Algar’s name, as that of 
the earlier proprietor, not with Alvanley, but 
Audley. 

The last appearance of Heleigh Castle in mili- 
tary history, prior to the eclipse of its castellated 
dignity, was in January, 1644-5, when the Par- 
liamentarian committee sitting at Stafford, as a 
measure of precaution, directed Mr. Edward Main- 
waring, junior, Mr. Samuel Terrick, and Mr. Sim- 
cox, or any two of them, to view the Castle of 
Helye, and agree with masons and other labourers, 
at as cheap rates as they could, to “ demollishe 
and pulle downe the said castle and walls for feare 
lest an enemie should possesse himself of it.” 
Why they left the ruined walls which Dr. Plott 
saw, and which we can see, story sayeth not ; 
perhaps because time, or labour, or money ran 
short. T. J. M. 

Stafford. 

ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 

I send you two more extracts from Septchenes 
on “ Confession” (ante, p. 87), which may be com- 
pared with what has been said lately on the 
subject, and on faith greater than works. 
Chap. ii. p. 129, “Of the Secret Worship, or of 
the Mysteries” ; “Confession,” p. 167 :— 

“Those who were to be received advanced in silence ; 
they were crowned with leaves of myrtle, and they 
washed their hands at the entry of the portico. But 
the cleanness of the body was only emblematical of the 
purity of the soul: and that no spot might remain, that 
they might efface even the remembrance of their faults, 
they made confession to the Hierophanta, after having 
sworn that they would reveal every action of their life. 
It was on a similar occasion that the priest, having 
ordered Lysander to declare all the crimes he had 
committed: ‘Is it you, or the gods, that enjoin me this 
confession?’ said he. ‘The gods,’ replied the priest.— 
* Then do you retire,’ said Lysander. ‘If they ask me, I 
will answer them.’ It may be presumed that a common 


| Jambres (cf. 2 Tim. iii. 18). 


citizen would not have ventured on language so bold. 
Indeed, the greater part of those who were to be initiated 
approached with religious awe, and were generally in. 
duced to that step from an ardent desire of hej 
delivered from the stings and horrors of conscience,” 

Pp. 186, 187. “ Happiness promised to the initiated, 
Threatenings to those who were not. 

“No one could be admitted to Elysium if he had not 
performed the expiations that religion injoined, ‘The 
sun shines but for us,’ exclaims, in Aristophanes (Ray 
Act i. sc. 4), the chorus of the initiated; ‘we only 
receive pleasure from his beams. For us alone the 
meadows are enamelled with flowers; even for us, who 
are initiated, and who have learned to perform all acts 
of piety and justice.’ Indeed, they alone were reputed 
happy in this life, and they died in the hope of entering 
into a state of still greater felicity. As one of them was 
boasting of the blessings that were destined for him: 
* Why then do you not go to enjoy them?’ said a Lace- 
dzmonian. The crowd of profane, on the contrary, had 
all the punishments of Tartarus to expect, and it was 
not enough that their lives were pure, and that they had 
been distinguished by irreproachable manners. The 
devout polytheist condemned to punishment the man 
who had only been virtuous. ‘What!’ cried Diogenes, 
‘shall Agesilaus and Epaminondas be precipitated to 
Erebus, and shall the vile Petscion enjoy eternal 
felicity!’ The religion of the ancients did not, then, 
merely consist in show and external ceremony, as has 
been often asserted, It exacted from its votaries implicit 
faith,” &e, 

Asclepiades, B.c., wroteon comparative mythology 

or theology,—“ the coincidences in all religions,” 
Lempriere says; “the agreement among the dif- 
ferent religions” (Smith’s Dictionary). The work 
is mentioned by Suetonius, in the Life of Augustus, 
94, as the Theologoumena, where are circumstances 
relative to the birth of the emperor common to all 
mythologies. Numenius, after Christ, in the reign 
of the Antonines, composed several works on com- 
parative mythology, in which he made Plato agree 
with Brahmins, Jews, Magi, and Egyptians 
(“ Numenius,” Smith’s Dictionary). Eusebius, bk. 
vi. c. xix., quotes Porphyry that Origen 
“was always in company with Plato, and had the works 
also of Numenius and others in his hands. From these 
he derived the allegorical mode of interpretation usual 
in the mysteries of the Greeks, and applied it to the 
Jewish scriptures.” 
Origen, Against Celsus, bk. iv. ch. li., mentions 
Numenius as not only introducing Moses and the 
prophets in his works, but also Jesus in his 
allegorical method of interpretation. 


“T know, moreover, that Numenius the Pythagorean, 
a surpassing excellent expounder of Plato, and who held 
a foremost place as a teacher of the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras, in many of his works quotes from the writings of 
Moses and the prophets, and applies to the passages in 
question a not improbable allegorical meaning, as in his 
work called pops, and in those which treat of Numbers 
and of Place. And in his third book of his Dissertation 
on the Good, he quotes also a narrative regarding Jesus 
—without, however, mentioning his name—and gives it 
an allegorical signification, whether successfully or the 
reverse I may state on another occasion. He relates 
also the account respecting Moses and Jaunes and 
But we are not elated on 
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account of this instance, though we express our approval 
of Numenius rather than of Celsus and other Greeks, 
because he was willing to investigate our histories from 
a desire to acquire knowledge, and was duly affected by 
them as narratives which were to be allegorically under- 
stood, and which did not belong to the category of foolish 
compositions "—Clark’s Translation of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. 
In not mentioning the name of Jesus, Numenius 
seems to have follow ed the course of maby of the 
fathers, who do not speak of Jesus or Christ, but of 
the Logos or Son of God, in giving the discourses 
of Jesus and passages from the epistles of Paul to 
be found in our canonical New Testament or 
apocryphal writings. These fathers are Athena- 
goras, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, and the 
guthor of the Pastor of Hermas. It would have 
been valuable to have known what it was Nume- 
nius is supposed to have said of Jesus, whether 
Numenius quoted a saying, a doctrine of Jesus, or 
some part of the n wrative in our gospels, and in 
which gospel. Apparently from Origen it was 
narrative Numenius gave. But whether it referred 
to the whole history or a part, to a cardinal point 
in the history of Jesus, the Incarnation or the Re- 
surrection, it would be important to know. If one 
might venture a conjecture, it was the Incarnation, 
because Amelius, 2 Platonic philosopher of the 
next century—the third—said the barbarian smelt 
of Plato, apparently referring to the prologue of St. 
John, whom he did not name any more than 
Numenius did Jesus. Origen did not return again 
to the subject, as he stated he might. I have 
examined the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius, 
who gives a book or several chapters to Numenius, 
to see if the ecclesiastical historian might give an 
explanation of the reference in Origen. I could 
not find anywhere in the Preparation that Numenius 
had mentioned any narrative of Jesus. One would 
have thought it would have been an acknowledg- 
ment from a philosopher and early writer, which 
any one on the evidences of Christianity might 
have claimed in confirmation of it, and which 
Origen certainly prized as testimony in its favour. 
The omission is the more remarkable in Eusebius 
because he, in his Prep. Evang., xi. 19, says 
Amelius quoted the opinion of St. John about the 
Logos without mentioning the name of the apostle. 
With regard to confession and absolution, belief 
and initiation, necessary to salvation, the practice 
of virtue being of no effect without them, the 
common sense of mankind seems to have dictated 
the same opinions on the same occasions, when 
Lysander spoke against confession, and Diogenes 
against the superiority of faith over works. Justin 
Martyr, however, in apology granted salvation to 
former philosophers and practisers of morality. 
He said they knew what they did of truth, and 
followed virtue from the influence of the Logos, who 
was then in the world. In his dialogue with 
Trypho, the Jew seems to have been equally 


liberal in according salvation to Justin as a follower 
of Plato, whilst he doubted it in the case of one 
who opposed the law. Justin said the Jew would 
be saved who left the Christians alone. 

W. J. Bircn. 


FOLK-LORE: CHARMS AGAINST TOOTHACHE, 
MADNESS, AND CATTLE PLAGUE. 

I have just visited the National Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a collection 
which, though not very large, is very interesting, 
and is peculiarly rich, as such a museum ought to 
be, in local antiquities. I was particularly in- 
terested in a series of charms and amulets pre- 
served in Section L., and I venture to enumerate 
a few of these :— 

No. 182. Flat oblong stone, 4 inches long by 2} inches 
wide, and less than } inch in thickness, notched on the 
sides and pierced with two holes 14 inch apart, formerly 
—_ as a charm for the cure of diseases in Islay, Argyll- 
shire, 

183. “ Barbreck’s Bone,” a plate of ivory 74 by 4 inches, 
formerly celebrated in Argyllshire as a cure for madness. 

185. Four amber beads, formerly used in Argylishire 
as charms for the cure of blindness. 

186. Four spindle whorls of stone, superstitiously 
termed “ adder stones,” and used in the Lewis as charms 
against diseases of cattle. 

187. “ Witch’s stone,” or holey stone, formerly used as 
a charm against witchcraft, from Roxburghshire. 

192. Flat oval-shaped pebble, 24 inches in diameter, 
used as a charm by a farmer in Forfarshire. He wore 
it suspended by a red string round his neck. 

196. Perforated stone, which was hung up in a cow 
byre at Cumbernauld, to protect the cattle from being 
bewitched. 

198. Calf’s heart, stuck full of pins, and used as a 

charm in witchcraft, found buried in the floor of a house 
at Dalkeith, Mid-Lothian. 
These brief notices are extracted from the very 
excellent catalogue sold in the museum. But the 
two charms which interested me most were two 
written charms against the toothache, of which I 
send you a transcript. Iam far away from my 
“N, & Q.,” and I cannot tell whether they have 
already appeared in your columns. No doubt 
similar forms have been printed amongst your rich 
stores of folk-lore, but still the odd spelling of 
these, and their very recent use, may possibly be 
considered as sufficient reasons for admitting them 
to your pages. 

The first of these, marked L. 193, is not tran- 
scribed at length in the catalogue, but the following 
account of it is printed on a label attached to the 
glass case in which it is preserved :— 

“A MS. Charm to cure the Toothache, written and 
sold by a professional witch named Kate McAulay, 
residing at Kishorn, Lochearron, Ross-shire, in 1855. It 
is written on a scrap of paper, 8 inches long and 2% 
inches in breadth, as follows :—‘ Petter was Laying his 
head upon a marrable ston weping and Christ came by 
and suid what else thou Petter. Petter answered and 
sad Lord god my twoth. Raise thou Petter and be 
healed and whosoever shall carry these lines in my name 
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shall never feel the twothick. Kett McAulay.’ This 
paper, which was folded smal!, was worn for at least a 
year in a small silk bag hung round the neck of a shep- 
herd, who had given half a crown to the witch for the 
charm, which, however, was to lose its efficacy when 
looked at.” 

The second charm, marked L. 194, has no printed 
copy affixed to it, but the following is as accurate 
a transcript as I could make. It was a little 
difficult to copy, partly because it is written by a 
very illiterate person, and partly because it is 
enclosed in a glass-topped box, which is itself 
lying in a large glass case. I mention this in order 
to excuse literal errors, should there be any, in 
my transcript. It reads thus :— 

“Petter sate weapin on a marabl stone Christ came 
Pasin By and asying wath eleth the Pitter Pittir ansered 
and sayid my Lord my God my toth Christ ansered and 
said those that will cirry those lines in my name shall Be 
heald for my name sake. Amen.” 

This charm was given in 1869 to a domestic ser- 
vant in Dingwall by the wife of a gamekeeper, 
Garve, Ross-shire. 

It is possible that even yet such charms may be 
in use ; the example just cited carries the practice 
down to a period within seven years of this present 
year of grace. W. Sparrow Simpson. 

Edinburgh. 


[We have seen a tooth of St. Apollonia exhibited in 
the church at Bonn, on the Rhine, on the saint's day, 
and devoutly kissed by very many persons of both sexes, 
and all ages, as a preservative against toothache. The 
relic, in a glass case, was held by the priest, who wiped 
the glass after each salutation. In fact, the casket, and 
not the jewel, was the thing really kissed.] 


Tur Otpest Man 1x Yorxsurre.—The follow- 
ing apparently genuine case of centenarianism I 
cut from a local paper :— 

“On Friday we had a conversation with John Rose- 
berry, who is said to be the oldest man in Yorkshire, he 
having lived to see his 108th birthday. He seems to be 
in a very fair state of health. His memory and hearing 
are good, but his sight is failing, yet he is able to go 
about wlone. For a livelihood he is selling writing-paper 
and envelopes, and regularly visits most of the large 
Yorkshire towns. He has a free railway pass to nine 
towns from Leeds, where he resides, which, we believe, 
is paid for by Mr. Barran, M.P.’— Walejield Express. A 
Rotherham journal says Roseberry was born at Whitby 
on the 5th of January, 1769, and was baptized on the 
22nd by the Rev. Dr. Collins, who was vicar at that 
time. Consequently Roseberry was 198 years of age on 
the 5th of January last. In 1782, when thirteen years 
of age, he went to Leedsas an apprentice to a grocer and 
chandler, and until he attained an ordinary good old age 
he followed that line of business. In 1798 he buried his 
father, who reached the age of 98 years, in the graveyard 
of the Leeds Parish Church. Roseberry married in early 
life, and he buried a child aged 12 years in 1800. He 
has had a family of twenty-two children—seventeen sons 
and five daughters—all of whom are now dead. His last 
surviving child died in March, 1873, »ged 82 years, and 
Roseberry was present at his funeral. in April, 1870, 
his wife died at the age of 99. In 1866 he became nearly 
blind, but he has now partially recovered his sight, and 


with the aid of spectacles can manage to find his way 
about easily. He commenced to use tobacco when about 
fourteen years old, and has continued a smoker up to 
the present time. He has taken beer regularly all hig 
life, but he has never used ardent spirits. Now his main 
sustenance is obtained from daily partaking of three 
glusses of beer well sweetened with suzar. He eats little, 
if any, solid food. He has never tasted coffee, but has 
patronized tea regularly. He is now comparatively hale 
and hearty, and has the use of all his faculties in a re. 
markable degree. He complains of rheumatism in one 
of his limbs, but he goes about as actively as many men 
only half his age. His hawker’s licence is granted him 
free every year in consideration of his old age, and it 
contains, as usual in such licences, a description of the 
person holding it. Roseberry is of pale complexion, has 
white hair, and is four feet six inches in height.” 
W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

[Having forwarded the above to Ma. Troms, he has 
returned it, with the following memorandum: 

“ My attention has on several occasions been called to 
the case of John Roseberry, but I have never seen any- 
thing approaching to evidence that he is of the extra- 
ordinary age claimed for him. What evidence is there 
that the alleged centenarian is the Roseberry baptized 
at Whitby on January 5, 1769? His apprenticeship at 
thirteen is exceptional ; and as his son, who died in 18 
aged twelve, must have been born in 1788, when Rose- 
berry himself was only nineteen, that is scarcely less so, 
and exhibits a remarkable contrast between Roseberry 
and his father, the latter having been not nineteen but 
sixty-nine when his son was born. As Roseberry is de 
scribed as having ‘the use of all his faculties in a re 
markable degree,’ any intelligent correspondent in the 
neighbourhood would surely have no difficulty in settling 
what is the real age of the old man.”] 


A Lerrer or tue Duke or 
have a printed letter, signed “ Buckingham,” dated 
1685, which I think is sufliciently characteristic 
to be the genuine production of the author of the 
Rehearsal. It does not occur in the edition of his 
works published in 1715.— 

“The Duke of Buckingham His Groce’s Letter, to the 
Unknown Author of a Paper, Entituled, A Short Answer 
to his Grace the Duke of Buckingham’s Puper, concernug 
Religion, Toleration, and Liberty of Conscie 

- My Nameless, A ngry, Harmless, Humble Servant ; 

“ [have twice Read over, with a great deal of Patience, 
a Paper of yours which youcall an Answer to a Discourse 
of Mine: And, to my confusion, must own, That Tam 
not able to comprehend what part of my Discourse it ls 
you do Answer; nor in all yours, what it is you mean 
Sut in this you are even with Me; for I perceive you 
do as little understand any part of what I have Written, 
though I thought it had been in so plain a Stile, that» 
Child of Six Years old might very well have done it. 
Yet I do not take ill from you this Art you have of mis- 
understanding plain things, since you have done the same 
in his Majesty's Promise to the Church of England. 
The true meaning of which (without this misunderstand- 
ing Art of yours) would easily have appeared to be, That 
He would not suffer any body to injure the Church of 
England, but he did not promise, That He would have 
the Church of England Persecute every Body else. 

“Having confessed, That I cannot understand your 
Writing; you ought not to be offended at Me, if I cannot 
remember it neither. And yet there is one passage init 
which I shall never forget ; because it does in a most 
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extraordinary manner delight Me: It is this shrewd | 
convincing Argument of yours, which you say, Had you | 
been to treat « th Atheists, vou would have w ged to them ; 
That it ts im possible , thi s we rid should be Elei nal, because 
then it must also be ine isible. It is, I swear, a refined, 
quaint kind of Notion, which (to do you Justice) I do 
yerily believe is entirely your own: yet for all this I can- 
not be absolutely convinced, That I am now the same 
George Duke of Buckingham, which I was Forty Years | 

“And to shew you | am in earnest, I do here proniise | 
you, That if you will do for me a favor less difficult 
which is, To make Me the same George Duke of Buchking- 
lam I was but Twenty Years ago, I will (as poor a Man 
as] am) give you a Thousand Guinneys for your pains ; 
and that is somewhat more, | am afraid, than you will 
ever get by your Writing. 

“You have done Me the honour to call yourself 
my Humble Servant, and therefore in Gratitude, I shall 
offer you an Advice, which I am confident, upon second 
thoughts, you will not find to be altogether unreas: nable : 
That hereafter, before you take upon you to write French, 
you will be pleased to learn the Language: For the 
Word Opinionatré, which you are so infinitely charmed 
with in your Paper, has the misfortune to be no French 
Word: The true French Word, which I suppose you 
would have used, is Opiniatrete Fs and yet 1 prot st, I do 
not see how (though you had Written it right) it would 
have much more graced your Discourse than if it had 
been expressed in Lnglish. Stick therefore to your 
English Metaphors, at which you are admirable ; and 
be always careful of not turning (according to your own 
Words) The Wine of Hopes into the Vinegar of Desparr ; 
end then you cannot fail of being sufficiently applauded 
by every body, as you are by your Grateful Friend, 

“ BucKINGHAM.” 
C. Browye. 


Irish AND Wetsn Cnurcnes: Myyyw, 
Mexevia, Kitmurxe.—In Mr. King’s very in- 
teresting Sketches Histor ical and De scriptive 
(Murray, 1874), the author says that “ Kilmuine, 
the church of the bramble, is the Irish equivalent 
for Mynyw,” or Menevia, in Wales, “where the 
legends of nearly all the more distinguished Irish 
saints say that they came to stu ly.” There isa 
district in North Kerry known until quite recently | 
as Kilmeany, which seems the English attempt at 
Kilmuine. Within the last dozen years the owner 
of the Kerry district has had its name put on his 
visiting cards as Kilmorna, and on my asking the 
reason of such an unaccountable spelling of the 
word, he told me that he had been informed by a 
certain Irish Roman Catholic bishop—who has, how- 
ever, resided little in Ireland, and I suspect does 
not know Gaelic well—that this Kilmorna meant 
the Church of Mary, the Mother of our Lord, and 
that it had been corrupted to Kilmeany. It seems 
to me, and to many who know Irish well, that this 
new version of the name is altogether a mistake 
The close connexion between the early Irish 
Church and the British is certain, and our Kerry 
Kilmeany is, I suspect, 1 good proof it. Some 


a first-rate authority on Irish topography, tells me 
that in the old public records the name is spelt 
variously Kilmeany, Kilmorna, Kilmoena ; the 
second form, he thinks, may be a clerical error for 
the last. In the Visitation Records of the diocese 
for 1615, which I have myself examined and had 
printed, Bishop Crosbie (a native of Ireland, 
according to Carew, who says his real name wa: 
Mae Crossan) spells the name of the church Kil- 
myny, Which confirms my belief that the original 
name was « Hibernicism for the old Welsh 
Mynyw. M, A. H. 


Rece:rrs.—In a copy of Dante (Venetia, 
1512) I find the following quaint receipts wiitten 
on the final leaf : 

“R. ouva(!) over una noce et uno fico secco et cing’ 
over sei fozlie di ruda et tanto sale qto basti al tuo gusto 
et mette tutte queste cose in detto fico p' ch’ el no’ ti 
arera amaro et ogni matina abonora f’ questa 
medicina et magnila et no’ temere ch’ quell’ giorno tu 
farai questo tu te habbi ad’ infetar. 

“It. se ogni matina quando tu vadi fuori di casa tu 
mangiasti di detta ruda et tu portasti adosso una 
brachatta su! lato del cor fara il medesimo. 

Tt. se ogni matina mangiarai cing’ ouer sei foglie di 
herba chi si dimanda fior di ogni mese fara il medesimo 

“It. se tu torai galga et pistarla fra due geroni et di 
quello sugo beverne una scudella over tor’ Ja radice et 
far la boglier col vino biancho et beverne ogni matina.’ 
And then follows a kind of flourish of a heart. 
venture upon a conjectural translation :— 


« Take eggs (or perhaps a grape) or a walnut, and a 
dried fig, and five or six leaves of rue(!), and as much 
salt as suflices for your taste, and put all these things 
into the said fig, so that it shall not seem to you so 
bitter, and every morning betimes take this medicine, 
and eat it, and do not fear that, on the day you shall do 
this, you will take infection. Also, if every morning 
when you go out of the house you have eaten the said 
rue, and have carried on you a sprig on the sile of your 
heart, it will do the same. Also, if every morning you 
shall eat five or six leaves of the herb which is called 
‘flower of every month,” it will do the same. Also, if 
you shall take Galingale(!) and pound it between two 
quern-stones(!), aud drink a basin of this juice ; or take 
the root and make it boil with white wine, and drink 
it every morning.” 

I shall be glad to see any elucidations or corrections 
of this, being not at all wedded to some of my 
conjectures. C. W. Bixeuaq. 


Kesie : Kinste.—Regarding this name, Lower 
(Patronymica Britannica) merely says that it ts 
an old personal name, still extant, which is alse 
found associated with certain places, as Kibble- 
stone and Kibblethwaite. He makes no suggestion 
as to its origin, but the following seems very 
probable. The first possessor of the name had 
been distinguished from his fellows by being left- 
handed, keble being the Saxon equivalent of the 


old disciple of David of Menevia transplanted the 
name of the school where he had studied to his 
native Kerry, where brakes and brambles were 
plenty enough, as in Wales. Mr. W. M. Hennessy, 


Latin scevol« (left-handed), pronounced skevola, 
of course. The change from v to is in accordance 
law, a good example of which is 
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fero, bear; the o disappears in a hasty utterance, 
which also explains the doubling of the b. More- 
over, the dropping of initial s is, as we know from 
the French, not uncommon in the wear and tear of 
speech. The affinity of keble and seevola is 
further confirmed by the fact (Lower, from J. O. 
Halliwell) that in Bedfordshire the word kibble is 
found in use for the word lame. The transposition 
of meaning from a fault in the hand to a fault in 
the leg is perfectly accountable, and this later 
meaning may have been established before keble 
became a personal name. J. M. L. P. M. 


“© rare Bex Jonsoy.”—There is an allusion 
to this inscription in Heraclitus Ridens, May 16, 
1682 :— 

Eannest.—Prot. Cour{ant] has pepper’d us away for 
what we said of him in our last. Hear his words: W: 
admire at his high-lown Nonsence in terming the expres 
sion High El gies Vonse nsical, confessing ovr Ignorance 
of his Sublime Notion therein, and as for the reason why we 
dui st not adventure to make his Elegy, it is the same with 
that which is given by the Fume us Poets that flourished at 
the time of Ben. Johnson's death, viz. That they could not 
give him his just Praises, so that there was no other In- 
scription on his Grave-stone than O rare Ben. Johnson. 

“ Jest.—To expose this Fellow to ridicule, one would 
think, it might be enough to shew him, and I know no 
other way to get pardon of any body that may hear us, 
but by assuring them we’l never regard him again, 


Elogies or Eulogies, which he ment, might not have been 
so; then he shams upon us, that the great Poets cou/d 
not give Johnson his due praise, instead of dare not (or 
else he speaks not to the point ;) which he proves by the 
instance of the Epitaph instead of the Zlegy upon him, 
of O ; which yet is most Poetically expressive of the 
highest desert, and does as fully answer his uémost merit 
as the Utinam viveres upon the Stone of the Noble 
Roman.” 

Henry Care was continually hammering away at 
Heraclitus, and it would be worth while to see if 
he made any reply to this attack in the Weekly 
Pacquet. C. Browne. 


One or Suaksreare’s Patt-Bearers.—Look- 
ing over a volume of American epitaphs recently 
published, entitled Churchyard Literature: a 
Choice Collection of American Epitaphs, with 
Remarks on Monumental Inscriptions and the 
Obsequies of various Nations, by John R. Kippase, 
member of the Archeological Society (Chicago, | 
8. C. Griggs & Co.), I find the following, among | 
the professional epitaphs, which may be interesting 
to all readers of “*N. & Q.” :— 

‘From Fredricksburg, Va.:—‘ Here lies the body of 
Edward Helder, practitioner in physic and chirurgery. 
Born in Bedfordshire, England, in the year of our Lord 
1542, was contemporary with, and one of the pall-bearers 
to the body of, William Shakspeare. After a brief 
illness, his spirit ascended in the year of our Lord 1618, 
aged 76.’" 

James Gipsoy, 


A Botayicat Pvuzzie.—The henbane (Hy. 
scyamus niger) must certainly be considered a rare 
plant in this district (North Lincolnshire), and | 
have never found it growing except under such 
| circumstances as the recent breaking up of old 
pasture land, stubbing up of hedges or plantations 
or other removal or breaking into of old and lone 
undisturbed soil in the immediate neighbourhood 
of houses or villages. Almost invariably after 
such operations a few plants of this species will 
appear growing on the disturbed site. It is highly 
probable that at some very distant period. the 
henbane was somewhat extensively cultivated, 
either for its medicinal or poisonous properties, 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the very wide 
distribution of the seed and the occasional and 
erratic appearances of the plant in a district where 
it is otherwise unknown. The henbane possesses 
the same acrid narcotic properties as stramonium 
or belladonna, but not perhaps to the same extent, 

Joun Corpearx, 

Great Cotes, Uleeby. 


Cervantes’ FaREWELL.—Most of the English 
translators of Don Quixote seem to have lost sight 
of the meaning of the last line of the preface, and 
the kindly way in which, whilst he asks a blessing 
on his readers, he hopes that God will not forget him. 
His words are, “ Y con esto Dios te dé Salud, y? 
mi no me olvide. Vale.” Shelton translated this, 
“ And herewithal I bid thee farewell, and do not 
forget me, Vale”; Phillips shortened it to “Then 
God buy to yee”; and Motteux rendered it, 
“ And now I take my leave, intreating you not to 
forget your humble servant.” The French trans- 
lators have preserved Cervantes’ wish better, for 
in Florian’s Paris edition, 1862, the preface ends, 
“Dieu te conserve, Lecteur, sans m’oublier ce- 
pendant.” Epwarp SOoLty. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 

“Ueber dic Morualitiit seiner Schriften ist des 
Verfasser des Agathon und der Musarion bei allen 
gesunden Kiipfen liingst gerechtfertigt, und Kenner der 
menschlichen Herzcns miigen entscheiden, ob eine 
Leitung und Verfeinerung des Gefiihls durch Blumen- 
pfade einer lachenden Lindschaft nicht geschwinder 
zum Ziel fiihre als die kiirzeste mathematische Linie des 
moralischen Raisonnements.”— Goethe (1772). 

*« One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than ail the sages can,” Wordswort. 
A. C. Movwssey. 
Bett Ixscripriox.— 
“ King Edward made me 
Thirty thousand and three, 
Take me down aid wey me 
And more shal ye find me.” 
—St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. Quoted from 
John Stow, first edit., p. 392, in Archwologia, vol. t 
p. 41. 


Liverpool. 
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Aueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


“Scry or Fowrs.”—A Yorkshire document, as 
late as the last century, describing a picture, 
speaks of “a scry of wild-fowl.” Skinner has, 
“Serye of fowles, z.c. cry of fowles,a Teut. schreyen 
VOX oceurrit apud Jul. Barns, et coetum 
avium significat.” This is not quite satisfactory, 
for the cry of fowls is one thing and a flock of 
fowls is another. Douglas’s Virgil has the word 
in the former sense, “ The silver ganer flichterand 
with loud skry,” p. 267, 1. 5, ed. 1710; and the 
glossary gives the above derivation from Skinner, 
but claims Juliana Barns as an authority for that 
sense of the word. Can any better etymology be 
found ? and, in particular, can the word be con- 
nected with “ descry,” which is used as a noun in 
King Lear, Act iv. sc. 6, 1. 217 ?— 

“ Bdg. How near’s the other army! 
Gent. Near and on speedy foot: the main desery 

Stands on the hourly thought.” 

If satisfactory reason could be found for connect- 
ing the two words, the propriety of the image in 
this passage would be confirmed by a remark in 
Cox's Gentleman’s Lcreation, p. 178, ed. 1674, 
that wild fowl 

“have been formerly compared to an orderly and well- 
governed camp, having scouts on land afar off, courts of 
guards, sentinells, and all sorts of other watchfull officers 


surrounding the body, to give an alarm on any approach 
of seeming danger.” 
J. F. Marsn. 


Gasco, A Porer or CerLoyx.— 
“The poet's works which are the most voluminous 

and in vogue amongst the Cingalese are those of Gasco, 
a Portuguese, who was taken prisoner by the Kandians 
when a child, and subsequently became a great favourite 
with the king Rajah Singha the Second, who made him 
his prime minister, or Adi-kar (first man of business). 
His poems have many of the defects we have alluded to, 
a3 the construction is intricate, the meaning obscure, 
and the arrangement confused ; nevertheless, some of 
his lines, addressed to the queen, possess power and 
feeling. Gasco excited the jealousy of the king, as the 
queen evinced undue fondness for the Adi k:ir, and the 
unfortunate poet-lover, whilst in the vigour of manhood, 
was condemned to death; we believe justly, as the fol- 
lowing lines, which he addressed to the queen after his 
condemnation, will prove :— 

‘ Those thou hadst smiled found a tomb, 

Whilst love requited lights my doom ; 

Not for soft look nor low-breathed sigh 

I boldly dared, and now justly die.’” 
—Ceylon and the Cingalese, ii. 258, 259, by Henry Charles 
Sut, M.A., late Deputy Queen's Advocate, Ceylon, 1850. 
Gasco, said to have lived during the reign of Rij 
Singh ID, a.p. 1635-85, would appear to have 
been the same person as the great Sans-krit poet, 


Kali Disa, who was treacherously murdered by 2 


wicked concubine at Mathura, twenty-six miles E. 
by S. from Point de Galle, apparently at the in- 
stigation of his rival for her favour, the prince 
Kumara Diisa. 

Can anything be ascertained in Europe regard- 
ing the life and writings of Gasco, by which the 
supposed identity of two lovers basely murdered 
by a worthless courtesan, about the same time, on 
the same island, can be confirmed or corrected ? 

R. R. W. Extis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Scvota pi Sax Rocco, Venice.—There is a 
large picture in, or in a corridor adjacent to, I 
think the lower sala of this building, which con- 
tains a large number of life-size figures, and which 
appears to represent a very ghastly execution, but 
whether judicial or in a popular tumult is not 
clear—probably the latter. Before the horror- 
stricken face of the principal figure—a man in 
plate-armour, but with his head bare and his arms 
bound—is being held up the gory head, just struck 
off, of a young man, probably his son ; other sons, 
and some women—probably his wife and daughters 
—lie about in the foreground bound, and oppressed 
with grief, and probably awaiting their fate. I do 
not know that the picture is one of any particular 
merit, but I should be glad if any of the con- 
tributors to “ N. & Q.” could inform me whether 
the picture relates to any particular event in 
Venctian or other history, and if so, where there is 
any record of the event to be found. The guide- 
books do not notice the picture, and my guide, 
last year, could not enlighten me as to its subject. 


W. BB. 


A Reciment.—In an account of the 
battle of Gloucester, given in “ N. & Q.,” 3S. 
x. 173, I find “a captain of the Queen’s black 
regiment killed.” Does this mean a negro corps, 
or does the epithet refer to their clothing, as with 
the 7th Hussars, at one time known as the 
“ Black Horse,” from the dark hue of their uni- 
form? Was there ever a black regiment quar- 
tered in England ? 

Shinfield Grove. 


Heratpic.—l. Can the descendant in the 
female line of a family bearing arms make use of 
the crest and motto of such family by right of 
descent, although bearing a different name from 
that of the family from whom he is descended ? 

2. A family in England assuming the arms of 
a German family from whom they are descended, 
is a grant from Heralds’ College (or rather a con- 
firmation) of the arms necessary to legalize the 
bearing of such arms in England, or does it simply 
entail the usual annual excise tax? SEQuvoR. 


OAKHAM, ON THE River Wreak.— We have 
heard of the man who, in speaking of the kindness 


of Providence, said that great rivers always flowed 
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by great towns. The same person would, pro- 
bably, have discovered that small rivers flow by 
small towns. Now, Oakham isa small town in 
our smallest English county, and might be expected 
(by the aforesaid person) to stand on a very small 
river. There is, in fact, a diminutive stream at 
Oakham ; but I was not aware till now that it 
was the river Wreak. I am told this in a little 
beok largely used in schools, J. S. Horn’s Lessons 
in Geography, Standard IIL (John Heywood, 
Manchester)), where, in Lesson 6, are given the 
nine north-midland counties, with the names of 
the county towns, and the rivers on which those 
towns stand. In White’s Leicester and Rutland, 
just published, it is correctly said that “Oakham 
is pleasantly situated . .. between two sources of 
the river Gwash” (687). The Ordnance Map 
shows these two little streams, without, however, 
giving them a name until long after they have 
united their tiny forces, and gained somewhat in 
dimensions in their passage through Burley Park 
and Normanton Park, when, at a distance of 
six and a half miles from Oakham, the stream 
flows through Empingham, and under the ancient 
bridge where was the termination of “ Loose- 
coat Fight.” Here the Ordnance Map first gives 
the river a name, and calls it “R. Wash,” though, 
at another division of the stream, at Brooke, two 
and a quarter miles south of Oakham, the name 
is printed “ River Gwash.” May we conclude 
that “ Wreak” is a misprint for “Wash”? If 
so, it is very desirable that the error should be 
noted for correction. Curnupert Bepe. 


Cartes Laws.—Turning over some papers, 
I find one so headed—a glowing panegyric upon 
Elia, 8vo. pp. 8, signed “E. M.,” which has passed 
through the post addressed “Robert Southey, 
Esq., Keswick,” postage ls. At the top of the 
first page the author says, “ with the writer’s best 
wishes, a first attempt in prose.” I presume this 
may be by Lamb’s friend and publisher, Moxon, 
and ask if it has been incorporated by any of his 
biographers, or if it exists only in this fugitive 
shape. It is dated Jan. 27, 1835. J. O, 


Panset’s “Liturcia.”—What is known of 
Thomas Parsel, Master of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, who published a Latin version of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with Epistles, Gospels, 
and Psalms after Castellio! And what was the 
object of such a book when an authorized Latin 
version was already in existence? Parsel’s work 
seems to have had a large sale, for the copy that 
I have by me is of the fifth edition. 

Parocuvs, 


Jarep Leten, Proctor in Doctors’ Commons, 
was born in 1724, died in 1769, and was buried 
in St. Andrew’s Wardrobe. He is briefly noticed 
by Edwards (Aneed., p. 28), Redgrave (Dict, Brit. 


Art.), and Gaudon (Mulvaney’s Life, p. 213), as 
an awateur artist and frequent exhibitor of indif. 
ferent paintings, and as an active member of the 
Society of Arts. The beautiful and accomplished 
wife of Francis Wheatley, R.A., was one of his 
daughters. 

Mr. Leigh possessed a pedigree of his family, 
from which it appeared that he was one of the 
Leighs of West Hall, Cheshire. I shall be obliged 
to any of your correspondents who can inform me 
what was the precise connexion between the Lon- 
don proctor and the Cheshire family. 

A letter, dated Trin. Coll., Oxford, Jan. 20, 
1757-8, written by Wm. Huddesford, thanking 
him in the name of the University for a picture 
of a “Dead Christ,” which he had presented to the 
University Museum, is addressed to “Jared 
Leigh, Jun., Esq.” I wish to ascertain the name 
of Mr. Leigh’s father. Is it a safe inference from 
the address on the letter that it was Jared? Is 
there any record of this “ Dead Christ”? It is 
described in Mr. Huddesford’s letter as “a noble 
instance of the painter’s ability.” 

Ervest Apaxs, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. ° 


31BLE Quertes.—Who slew Sennacherib? In 
2 Kings xix. 37, the word “his sons” is not inserted 
in the Hebrew, only its vowel points +r. Are we 
to infer that these names were expunged from the 
royal genealogies, and the murderers’ consanguinity 
was not even to be hinted at? Isaiah Ixiv. seems 
to be a lament, after Isaiah’s death, on the ruins 
of the Temple. AIM, v. 10 (A. V. v.11), “lay 
waste,” is numerically (3) 245 Rabb, A.w.=516 Be, 
exactly seventy years after the destruction ; pos- 
sibly indicating this chapter to be a contemplation 
of Ezra or Nehemiah. Prov. xxviii. 17, “ A man 
doing violence,” O->N. The small daleth, if read 
as “, would be “Syria is oppressed with human 
bloodshed”; query, of covert political significance! 
In 2 Sam. viii. 3, the river’s name is also absent in 
the Hebrew original. Is the Babylonian banker 
Egibi connected with Ahab, Daniel's 
Mene, read vertically, may mean Mamitu, “Lest 
we adore the god Sin.” M. Draca. 


Bassano’s Picture “Tue Wisk Mey’s Orrer- 
1nc.”—Where is this picture to be found and 
what is its size ? DesIDERATOM. 


“ (ar-1N-Pay.”—What is the meaning of this 
word in the old song of the Vicar of Bray!— 
“‘ When George in pudding time came o'er, 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 
I turned a Cat-in pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir.” 
Is it a corruption of the singular name, Catapan, 
which Gibbon says “ was assigned to the supreme 
governor” of the metropolis of Lombardy in . 
. 
tenth century, when the “policy of Church an 
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State in that province was modelled in exact 
subordination to the throne of Constantinople ” 
(Decline and Fall, chap. lvi.)? This solution of 
the mysterious word, which used to puzzle me 
much when I was a child at school, and loved the 
old song (because it gave such life to the dry bones 
of history preserved by Pinnock), occurred to me 
lately when I was again reading Gibbon’s great 


work. M. A. H. 


Ay Sitrver Amvutet.—Can any of your 
readers give the signification of an old silver 
amulet purchased in Spain some years ago? In 
the centre, a flaming heart transfixed by two 
arrows; on the right, a key; on the left, a 
crescent. Issuing from the crescent, and carried 
below the heart, an arm, holding what appears to 
be a double triangle of the well-known shape form- 
ing a star. H. R. C. 

Guy's Cliffe. 


Tue Rev. Henry Sanvers, of Broadwindsor, 
Dorset, 1641.—Who was this clergyman? About 
1641 he was acting as curate or assistant to the 
celebrated Thomas Fuller at the above-named 
village. Joun FE. Barter. 


Imprisoned Denrors’ Discnarsce Society.— 
What has become of this society now that there 
are no imprisoned debtors? This question has 
occurred to me by coming across its name in the 
list of petitions presented to the Court of Chancery 
on March 25, 1867. Perhaps the petition was in 
relation to the objects of the society. R. 


Brroy House, Savite Row.—Why so called ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Ricnarp Brixstey Snermpay.—The 8th of 
May, 1877, was the centenary of the School for 
Scandal. A fine performance of the play was 
given at Toronto before the governor-general, Lord 
Dufferin, the great-grandson of the author. Did 
the proposed performance at the Hague take place ? 
Did a performance take piace anywhere else on 
that day? I contributed to Appleton’s Journal 
for June, 1877, an article on the School for Scandal, 
which I hope to revise and amplify for future re- 
publication, and shall therefore be glad of any 
further particulars. I should like to know also 
whether Lady Caroline Norton had made any 
progress in the preparation of the Memoirs of th: 
Nheridans which she announced in 1860, 

J. Brayper Mattuews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


_ ARCHBISHOP Suarpre.—How are the family of 
Sharpes, of St. Vincent Island, West Indies, re- 
lated or connected with the Kirkpatricks? What 
became of the daughter of Archbishop Sharpe, who 
was with her father when murdered ? P. 


Grey.—What writers are to be 
consulted for an exhaustive account of the life of 
Jane Grey! Her nine days’ career as queen, her 
captivity, and her death are recorded in every 
history of England. It is about her early life and 
education that I am desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion. I am acquainted with Dangeau’s Histoire 
de Jane Grey. It is anything but what it pro- 
fesses to be. By far the greater part of the 
volume is devoted to Henry VIII. and his wives. 
It treats at great length of the negotiations with 

tome on the subject of the king’s divorce, as well 

as of the share which Wolsey and Cranmer took 
in them. It may also be consulted by A. E. L. L. 
(5t S, viii. 49) for a fairly detailed account of the 
cardinal’s last days ; but it can scarcely be recom- 
mended to any one wishing to become acquainted 
with the life of Jane Grey. L. Barpé. 

Biickeburg, Germany. 


[George Howard's (Lieut. Laird) Lady Jane Grey and 
her Times, mentioned ante, p. 28, was first published in 
1822. 


Anne Docwra.—May I ask for information 
concerning Anne Doewra, the author of A Looking- 
Glass for the Recorder and Justices of the Peace 
and Grand Juries for the Town and County of 
Cambridge, 1682? R. 8. 


Avrtuors oF Books WANTED.— 


Poems by Anglo-Indian. This small publication bears 
only the above title, without author, place, printer, or 
date. It includes lines on “Experience”; and a 
drama, without name, occupies sixty-eight out of ite 
eighty-eight pages. Is the author known ! 

Archery: a Poem. Printed for the Author. 1793. 

Patriotic and Military Iustructions addressed to the 
People of England, &c. By a Citizen of the World. 
London (no printer), 1780. Advising a better defence of 
the coast against invasion, particularly Devon and Corn- 
wall, with cuts of the obstructive devices the author re- 
commends. J. O. 

Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures received from 
Literary Compositions. ‘Second edition. Svo. Long- 
mans & Co., London, 1813. 

Peregrinations of the Mind through the most General 
and Interesting Subjects which ave usually Agitated in 
Life. By the Rationalist. 12mo. London, printed for 
G. Pearch, 1770. 

The Modern Athens: a Dissection and Demonstration 
of Men and Things in the Scotch Capital. By a Modera 
Greek. London, Knight & Lacey, 1825. 

Babylou the Great: a Dissection and Demonstration of 
Men and Th ings in the Britisk Capital. By the same 
author. 2 vols. London, Charles Knight, 1825. 

Attic Fragments of Characters, Customs, Opinions, and 
Scenes. By the same author. London, Knight & Lacey, 
1825. Rost. Guy. 


A Cursory Disquisition on the Conventual Church of 
Tewkesbury. London, 1818. Svo. 

The Church Goer. Bristol, 1815-50. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The History and Antiquities of the City and Cathedral 
Church of Hereford. London, 1717. Svo 

The Public Surveys of New South Wales. Sydney, 
1866. Svo. ABHBA. 
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AvtTnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“ He [Death !| loved, and would have taken ; 
I loved, and would have kept: 
We strove, but he was stronger ; 
And I have ever wept.” 
Ubi lapsus? quid feci!” 


T. W. C. 


“ Till the pillars and clefts of the granite 
ang like a god-.swept lyre.” 
Where do these lines occur?) They are quoted in Kings- 
ley'’s Westward Ho! Kivvs. 


Replies 


* ACRE” AND “FURLONG.” 
§, vii. 482; viii. 109.) 

I have read with much satisfaction my friend 
Mr. Picron’s confirmation of my views as to the 
history of the furlong as a measure of length, and 
its application as a measure of space, and more 
particularly the actual statement, in the Exchequer 
Rolls of Edw. IL., of the result which I had arrived 
at by a process of induction. In the annual appro- 
priation of Fole-land he gives an additional reason 
for a standard length of furrow, for which even the 
caleulation of seed and labour would have fur- 
nished sufficient motives of convenience. To what 
he says as to the tenure of ridges, hallands, or 
butts of land, in a common field, I may add that 
there is a tract of land in Warrington, the separate 
interests in which are probably all by this time 
either consolidated by purchase or marked by 
fences, but which, down to a sufficiently recent 
period to be of frequent occurrence in modern 
title-deeds, were conveyed as “ butty pieces.” I 
do not stop to raise an objection to Mr. Picroy’s 
description of the duties of a “ Hayward.” 

As to “acre” as a measure of length, I am not 
so fortunate as to have obtained his concurrence. 
He makes the acre, in this sense, identical with the 
furlong: but it is ciear that Shakespeare could not 
have so treated them in the passage from the 
Winter's Tale, which evidently contrasts a thousand 
units of some large denomination with a single 
unit of a smaller. I referred to the passage from 
Isidorus (avowedly quoting it second-hand) merely 


to dismiss it, as having no further connexion with | 


an English measure than as evidence of the word, 
or something like it, having been used elsewhere, 
at an early period, as a measure of length. If the 
objection that there is no integer of any known 
denomination which will give the square root of 
4,840 yards be fatal to one of my alternatives, 
which gave “about 70 yards” for the length of 
the lineal acre, there is the more reason for falling 
back on my other alternative of 22 yards, or one- 
tenth of a lineal furlong, if the perch be taken as 
5} yards ; or four perches, whatever be their local 
length. 


| 


I did not consider it necessary to go into the | 


question of the variable length of the perch ; but 
Mr. Picron’s note furnishes the occasion for some 
remarks upon it which may be worth considera- 
tion. It was an unit, evidently not based on the 
multiplication of any integer either of yards or 
feet, and was eventually fixed by statute at “six. 
teen foot and a half,” as probably the average or 
most usual length. This unit is, or used to be, de- 
scribed in the school arithmetic books as “one 
rod, pole, or perch.” A wooden pole, 16 feet 
long, or whatever might be the length of the local 
unit, would be a very cumbrous implement for 
measuring. The perch, of a thickness constituting 
what is now technically called a batten, lying 
across the rafters, or suspended by pulleys to serve 
the purposes of a clothes-horse, as may still be 
seen in some old-fashioned farm-houses, would be 
a more portable but not much more handy substi- 
tute. For practical purposes, an implement 
measuring an aliquot part, say one-half, er, in 
districts where the largest measures were in use, 
one-third, of the unit whose name it bore, would 
be indispensable ; and such was the rod, which 
was the badge of office of the steward of the 
manor. “ Tenure by the verge” (or rod) is one of 
the synonyms of copyhold tenure, and the sur- 
render and admittance “ by the rod ” may perhaps 
be traced to the handing over of the steward’s rod 
as a recognized standard for measurement on com- 
pletion of the transaction. The marshal’s rod, 
eventually reduced to the proportions of a bélon, 
was probably in its origin a measuring rod, as the 
symbol of his jurisdiction within the “ verge,” that 
is, a distance of twelve miles from the palace. 
But while the steward’s rod was the standard for 
settling disputes among copyhold tenants, there 
was a domestic implement of still more portable 
dimensions for actual use in the fields, and which 
every able-bodied man in the parish, under the 
degree of esquire, had an interest in keeping to 
exact accordance with the standard. This was the 
quarter-staff, the origin of which I claim to have 
thus (for the first time, so far as I am aware) ex- 
plained. If so, the quarter-staff, where the normal 
4 yards constituted the perch, was a cudgel 4 feet 
14 inch in length, while the Derbyshire yeoman 
wielded a weapon of 5 feet 3 inches, his neighbour 
in Lancashire 5 feet 74, and in Cheshire 6 feet. I 
offer these remarks as speculative, without pre- 
tending to support them by authority. 
Fircnert MArs#. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


5 


I have read with great interest Mr. Pictox'’s 
note, and fully concur in his opinion that readers 


| of Shakspeare, who are ignorant of the conditions 
| of agricultural and pastoral life in his day, miss 
the point of countless allusions to them in his 
writings. 

On one point Mr. Prcrow is himself in error. 
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‘ ” 


In this and many other midland districts “acre 
is still in frequent use as a measure of length, par- 
ticularly in letting under-draining, hedge-cutting, 
fencing, or other field work. The length so desig- 
nated is twenty-eight yards = four rods of seven 
yards each. As I have mislaid my copy of 
“N, & Q.” containing the original question to 
ghich Me. Picron’s letter refers, I cannot tell 
whether this fact tends to elucidate it. 

It would be interesting to learn about what 
period the Folc-land, which Mr. Picton describes 
qs the common property of the members of each 
Anglo-Saxon community, divided every year into 
convenient portions, ceased to be held interchange- 
ably in England. Thoroton defines quite other- 
wise: “the parts of the tenements of a manor by 
the Saxon called ‘ Folk-lands.’” It was unques- 
tionably very usual to hold meadow land inter- 
changeably—examples of the custom still exist, 
indeed ; but I doubt whether proofs can be adduced 
of such a custom having extensively prevailed in 
England during historic times with respect to 
arable land. 

Mr. Picroy’s description of the mode of setting 
out the furlong is moreover new to me, and I 
should be glad to learn his authorities for it. 

If the subject were likely to interest your 
readers sufficiently, I could give the actual area of 
each of the furlongs into which the open arable 
fields of a parish near Stratford-on-Avon were 
divided, and the name by which each has been 
known from time immemorial.* 

The whole parish was so manifestly a perfect 
sample of rural England as Shakspeare saw it, 
that I felt some pain, in the exercise of my pro- 
fessional duties a few years since, in enclosing and 
modernizing it. T. Swirn Woot.ey. 

South Collingham, Newark. 

{* We shall be very glad to have these particulars. ] 


Warr’s “ Bistiorneca Brrraynica” (5™ 
vi. 342.)\—What a number of sensations does the 
mere mention of this great work arouse when I 
see it heading a note like that of your correspon- 
dent Pror. Mayror,—astonishment at the per- 
severance of father and sons, regret that the work 
should have been so unfortunate, and sorrow that 
the end of all was so sad. 

Mayor is right. Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica, the most complete work of its kind 
hitherto published in any language, has not been 
superseded by the diligent, the painstaking, the 
enthusiastic Allibone. To the honour of America 
he is American, and a country which produces such 
4 worker will not be long before it surpasses 
Britain in scientific bibliography. 

_ But all comparison with Watt is out of place, 
lor Allibone, in his Dictionary of British and 
American Authors, made no attempt to supersede 


Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannicr, On the contrary, 
Allibone continually refers the reader to him for 
particulars ; it is therefore uncalled for and unfair 
to put his great work to such a comparison, On 
p. 7 of his dictionary, Allibone says of Watt’s 
work :— 

“Some late writers have affected to depreciate the 
value of this work, because inaccuracies have not escaped 
the eve of the critic. Having examined every article 
pertaining to British auth: rs (about 22,7 in the work, 
we consider ourselves «jualificd to give an opinion. 
Errors there are, and some glaring ones, which can 
readily be excused in a work of such vast compass, yet 
the Billiotheca of Dr. Watt wijl always deserve to be 
valued as one of the most stupefidous literary monuments 
ever reared by the industry of man.” 

Your American correspondent, Mr. Gaston DE 
BerneEvAL, in the second volume of the present 
series, p. 156, remarks :— 

“The fact is, that Watt and Allibone are very unsafe 
guides, though the stupendous work they have accom- 
plished for English bibliography makes it appear almost 
ungracious to refer to the vast number of errors with 
which they abound.” 

Having read Allibone’s dictionary through, I 
think I am in a position to say that much of his 
criticism is applicable to his own work, and I for 
one cannot allow Pror. Mayor's remark about 
the blundering compiler to pass without a protest. 
Besides, we must not forget Allibone’s opinion 
when speaking of Herbert’s Ames. He says :— 

“ His accuracy and laborious perseveranc: cannot be 
too much commended; but we want more in a book 
than precision and faithfulness. We want a volume 
which can be read— not merely consulted.” 

Pror. Mayor, I imagine, knows what catalogue 
making is. I should much like to inspect his cor- 
rected copy of a certain “ Catalogue of the Baker 
MSS.,” just to satisfy myself whether he is free 
from the charge of blundering compilation. For 
my part, if he is induced to retort, I should plead 
guilty at once. 

Of course, I do not pretend to say the terms are 
incorrect ; but it is hard, after devoting upwards 
of twenty years of labour to so thankless a t isk, 
to be snuffed out by a word, Allibone’s dic- 
tionary, if it has faults, has very great merits, and 
an immense amount of conscientious labour, the 
labour of a genuine lover of books. Contrary to 
several biographical dictionaries I could point to, 
his has increased in bulk towards the end. It is 
now the most extensive we have, and is universally 
referred to. It occupies a space before vacant, 
but which is nevertheless still vacant for any one 
who will arise to do such a work as we all desire 
to have. Until that time, all honour to Allibone. 
As to desultory notes, that sort of bibliography is 
the easiest possible thing. What is wanted is 
accuracy. Will Pror. Mayor vouch for the accu- 
racy of any one of the titles or statements in his 
list? It generally takes longer to verify some- 
body else’s statements than to get the facts for 
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yourself, and I respectfully differ from him as to | 
the value of such collections as he suggests. Here, 
again, it is interesting to turn to Allibone’s amus- 
ing observations in reference to Dr. Kippis’s in- 
timations of what he would do when he got to the 
life of Sir Robert Walpole. Let not the alpha- 
betical editor threaten in “ A” what he intends to 
do in“ W”; “life is short” and biographies are 
“long.” As your readers who would like to refer 
to this passage will not find any reference to it 
under Kippis, I may say that it occurs on p. 63, 
under the Earl of Anglesey. 

I thank Prov. Mayor for his note, and hope 
that I have merely in this supplemented it, and 
without offence. He is right in saying that it can 
never be repeated too often that Englishmen need 
to have the claims of bibliography set before them 
again and again. Orrnar Hamst. 

38, Doughty Street. 


A Socrety ror tre Prenication or Curren 
Rearsters (5 S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 
290, 429, 459: viii. 53.)—I have read all that has 
appeared in the columns of “N. & Q.” on this 
subject with much interest, and T have come to the 
conclusion that the tield is too large for any one 
society to enter with any chance of success. En 
passant I may say that I for one must protest 
against any attempt to publish extracts, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, wonld result in the print- 
ing of registers about families whose history is 
already well known, and about whom no further 
facts are wanted 

If we assume (which I repeat we may safely do) 
that no one society can publish the entire registers 
of England, the next question is, how much of it 
can be done and by what means? And upon this 
point I throw out for consideration the following 
suggestions : 1. Form county societies ; 2. Pub- 
lish only the registers older than 1600 (to begin 
with) ; 3. Where the entries are very numerous 


print an index of names only. Upon some such | 
basis as this 1 should be very elad to form one of | 


a Lancashire Register Society, and to undertake 

to edit at least one volume. With a view of 

testing the matter I shall he } ippy to receive 

the names of gentlemen favourable to such a 

scheme. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 
Carr Hill, Roch.'ale. 


As the question of church registers is exciting 
so much discussion in yeur columns, it may not be 
amiss to make the following suggestion. Why 
not place the whole matter in the hands of the 
Heralds’ College? Not the present close corpora- 
tion of that name, which exists but for the benefit 
of a few titled and wealthy men, but the same 
institution remodelled, and liberally supported by 
the Government for the purpose of historical and 
literary research. Moderate fees should be charged 
for searches, and special charges made for genealo- 


gical investigations and all other work performed 
under the cognizance of the college. The seal of the 
college and the signatures of its officials should be 
a legal guarantee of the truthfulness of all state. 
ments, records, investizations, entries, &c., gene. 
logical or heraldic; and a law should be pissed 
requiring’ all stationers, painters, and engravers, 
before painting or engraving any heraldic device, 
book-plate, or document relating to genealogy or 
heraldry, to receive from the said college a licence 
for the same at a moderate charge. 

The Heralds’ College thus instituted would 
become a “live” institution, in which the public 
would be interested ; and it would be enabled, by 
means of its agents, to have copies made of church 
and other registers ; in fact, to secure copies of all 
documents relating directly or indirectly to genea- 
logical, historical, and heraldic matters 

Tponea, 


Vinernta (5 viii. 27, 76.)—Mnr. Terrie’s 
question as to the origin of this name will, I 
fancy, be a difficult one to answer definitely. The 
conflict of opinions he cites does not by any means 
represent all that has been written or said about 
the name. I suppose each writer who has had 
anything to do with the matter has benefited man- 
kind with his opinion—good, bad, or indifferent, 
as the case may he. Warden, in his Account gy 
the United States of North America, 1819, vol. ii. 
ch. xviii. p. 166, has a note to the effect that 
“this name was bestowed on it [/e. Virginia] by the 
virgin queen Elizabeth, of which title she was ostenta- 
tiously fond.” 

Harris, in his collection of Voyages, 1748, vol. ii. 
p. 202, says :— 

* Upon this fair representation of the effects of their 
voyage and of the noble dise very that had attended it, 
Queen Elizabeth was pleased to promise what assistance 
it should be necessary for the Crown to give for promot 
ing and perfecting this settlement ; and she was likewise 
pleased to bestow the name of Virginia upon this new 
found country; but whether, as is commonly believed, 
in regard to its being discovered under a virgin queen, 
or in allusion to the uncorrupted state of the land and 
its inhabitants, is a question I will not pretend to decide; 
but perhaps the former was the sense imposed by Sir 
Walter, the compleatest courtier shall I say, or rather 
the compleatest man of his time; and the latter the 
sense in which the queen would have had it understood. 
But however that matter may be, we must not confound 
the Virginia of Sir Walter Raleigh with the province now 
so called ; for, without all question, it was in those days 
a very different thing, »nd comprehended the whole 
country claimed by the Crown of England, from the 
southern limits of the new province of Georgia to the 
utmost extent of our discoveries northwards, agreable to 
the two patents granted to Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
to his brother Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


Just previous to this, on the preceding 
says the natives told the awe 
landed that their country went by the name of 
Wingandacoa and their king Wingina. 

The following, from Histoire Générale de 
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Voyages, vol. xxi. p. 195 (published at Amsterdam 
in 1774), is interesting :— 

“La reine méme en fut si charmée, que malgré la 
guerre qu'elle avoit alors contre l'Espagne, elle promit 
de puissans secours aux aventuriers ; et pour les en- 
courager par des marques éclatantes de sa protection, 
elle consentit que le pays découvert fit nommé Virginie 
ison honneur ; ‘Soit, parce qu'elle étoit vierge (observe 
Vhistorien), soit parce que le pays méme et ses habitans 
sembloient retenir encore la pureté, l'abondance et la 
simplicité de la premicre création.’” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica says the name was 
given by Sir Walter Raleigh, the Penny Encyclo- 
pedia says by the queen upon his return, but no 
mention of the origin of the name is given in 
either work. The popular opinion has always 
most certainly leaned to the belief that the name 
was given by Sir Walter in honour of the queen’s 
virgin estate; but if this is another “ popular 
error,” I heartily wish Mr. Torrie may be success- 
fal in having by his question been the means of 
removing it. R. P. Hamprox Ronerrs. 


“Mancnester at Monpo” (5™ S. vii. 307, 
456.)—TI am obliged to Mr. Frertove for his note 
on this little hook on the contemplation of death, 
as also to other gentlemen for their communica- 
tions, The book was certainly the composition of 
the first Earl of Manchester, as to whom Hollin- 
worth, in his MS, Mancuniensis, notes :—“ Man- 
chester gane honor to, and received honor from, 
Henry Mountague .. . . created Earle of Man- 
chester, Feb. 7, 1625.” The edition I more par- 
ticularly wish to see, or to obtain some details 
about, is that of 1631, viz., the edition referred to 
on the title-page of copies dated 1633 (wrongly 
called the first) in these words :-— 

“The former Papers not intended to the Press 

Have preszed the publishing of these,” 
The 1631 edition was printed by Robert Barker, 
and of late years it came under the notice of Mr. 


lished at 
had been a Scotch 
period prior to thi 

in 1651, and was di 
Criticus ; or, a True Character of Affairs in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and other Forraign Parts, 
Collected for Publique Satisfaction.” 
ford Mi reury dates from 1695, not 

the oldest existing 
Mercury was established on Feb. 
1715, and was the fourth provincial journal in 
England north of the Trent. 
now the oldest existing Yorkshire journal, was 


4. Celestial signs—Gemini and Virgo. 

5. Months—May and August. 

6. Days of the week—Fri lay. 

7. Ages of man—Lusty green 
yeares. 

8. Flowers—All manner of yerdures or green things. 

9. Elements—Water. 

10. Sesons of the yeer—Spring time. 

11, Complexions Flegmatique. 

12, Numbers—6, 

3. Mettailes—Quicksiluer.” 


youth from 20 till 20 


“Le verde a esté nommé sinople dans le blason de mot 
sinopis, qui est une sorte de craye ou mineral qui se 
trouve dans le Levant, qui est bon pour teindre et pour 
peindre en cette couleur. Entre les vertus Chrestiennes, 
il represente l'honneur, la courtoisie, lu civilité, l'amour, 
la vigueur, la joye, et l'abondance. 

“On represente les émaux en taille-douces 
diverses hacheures mise sur l’ccu ou sur la figure. 

“Le sinople par des lignes diagonales de droit a 


par 


gauche.”—Z’ Art Heraldique, par Monsieur Baron, 
Avocat en Parlement, a Paris, 1682. 


V. J. Berynarp 
Temple. 


First Locan Newspapers (5™ S. viii, 72, 140.) 
—There are one or two slight, and doubtless inad- 
vertent, errors in Mr. Rayner’s list of first local 
newspapers, which I shall take the liberty of cor- 
recting. The Mercurius Caledonius was estab- 
Edinburgh on Dee, 31, 1660, but there 
paper in existence for a brief 
date. It was printed at Leith, 
signated the “ Mercurius 


The Stam- 
1712, and is 
British newspaper. The Yori: 
23, 1718, not in 


The Leeds Mercury, 


W. C. Hazlitt. I have examined all the following 
copies of the book except three or four: 1633, 
1635, 1636, 1638, 1639 (a front. so dated), 1642. 
In this year the earl died, leaving his “ Legacie of 
Papers, those (: mtemplations mortis ct immortali- 
tatts,” to the world. The editions now appeared 
at less frequent intervals : 1643 (Lowndes), 1648 
(Bliss), 1655, 1658. 1661, 1666 (Bliss), 1667, 1677, 
1688, 1690 (Wood, Grainger, Lowndes). The last 
two are called fifteenth edition. I should be glad 
to hear of any other copies. Jonun E. Barney, 
Stretford, near Manchester, 


5 th 


SINOPLE S. Vil. 307, 392; viii. 95.)— 


John Ferae, Gent leman,in The Glory of Genevositie, 
1586, terms it vert :— 


“The sixt culler is greene, and is called vert: it 


signifieth in 
1, Planets— Venus, 


—Smarogd or Emeraud., 
. Vertues —Loyalty in loue, curtesy & affabilitie. 


2. Pri Cious stones 


commenced in May, 
the 
dated Noy. 
paper was 
Roger Adams was 
establishment being 1719, 


Mr. Troms inquires as to the 
unappropriated poems in 
Patriotism, a Mock Poem, 
edit., Svo., 1765. 
bookseller’s catal: gue, where it 
Patriotism, no doubt alluding to Richard Bentley, 
the son of the better known 
the son there is a note in Biographia Dramatica, 
in which he 
abilities and a strong tendency to satire, 
although he is not there said to be its 


1718, by John Hirst ; but 

copy known to be in existence is 
10,1719, The first Manchester news- 
the Weekly Journal, of which one 
publisher, the date of its 


earliest 


ALEXANDER Patensoy, 

Barnsley. 

“Tuer Scuoor or Satine” (5™ viii. 87.) — 
authorship of some 
this work. I have 
in six cantos, second 
In this I find a catting from a 
is called Bentley's 


Doctor Bentley. Of 
is credited with considerable literary 
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may be inferred that Patriotism is rightly ascribed 
to him. I have also The Old Hag in a Red Cloak, 
a Romance, inscribed to the Author of “ The Grim 
White Woman,” London (no printer or publisher), 
8vo., 1801. At the period there were many such 
satires levelled at Monk Lewis, Scott, and others 
of the propagators of the German school of diablerie. 
A short note in the last intimates that “ The Old 
Hag was written long before The School of Satire ” 
was published, and an incorrect version having 
been there surreptitiously inserted, the author con- 
sidered it but justice to himself to throw off a few 
copies, printed in a corrected form, for the use of 
those friends who might think it worth preserving. 
I find it reprinted in Pieces of Poetry, with Two 
Dramas, 2 vols., 12mo., privately printed, Chis- 
wick, 1830, and bearing internal evidence of its 
being the work of George Watson Taylor. 
J. O. 


Bisnors THAT HAVE BEEN Lorp TREASURERS 
or (5™ §, viii. 25.)—The following 
archbishops and bishops held this office, besides 
those named in the MS. in possession of Mr. 
Watcorr. The name of Richardus Nigellus, 
Bishop of London, 1189, does not occur in any 
modern list of bishops of this diocese. Several 
of the names in Mr. Watcort’s catalogue are 
much perverted, as Burwell for Burnell, Langham 
for Langton, &c. 

Ralph Flambard, Durham, ob. 1128. 

Roger , Salisbury, ob. 1139. 

Nigellus, Ely, ob. 1169. 

Geoffry Ridel, Ely, ob. 1189. 

Thomas Beck, St. Davids, ob. 1293. 

Walter Reynolds, Canterbury, ob. 1327. 

John de Stratford, Canterbury, ob. 1348. 

William Ayremyn, Norwich, ob. 1336. 

William de Melton, York, ob. 1340. 

Adam de Orleton, Winchester, ob. 1345. 

William le Zouch, York, ob. 1352. 

John Barnet, Ely, ob. 1373. 

Henry Wakefield, Worcester, ob. 1394. 

Roger Walden, London, ob. 1406. 

Nicholas Bubwith, Bath and Wells, ob. 1424. 
James Horsey. 


Quarr, LW. 


PepicREE oF Wicop Mito Crispin (5% 
S. viii. in the pedigree 
containing mention of Tokig, son of Wigod, makes 
the latter’s daughter his eventual heiress. I 
rather think, however, that she was not. Tokig 
Wigudson was killed in battle in Normandy, as 
we learn from the Saxon Chronicle, and Turchil 
Vicecomes, son of Alwin, who was son of Wigod, 
was possessed of the lands of Tochi at the time of 
the compiling of Domesday Book. Doubtless the 
Tochi of that record was the Tokig of the Saxon 
Chronicle, and must have been uncle of Turchil, 
who seems to have succeeded as his heir. 

Turchil was the reputed Earl of Warwick, and 
ancestor of the family of Arden, of that county, 


and the name of Toky was repeated in that 
vicinity ; for the printed Dotuli de Oblatis ¢ 
Finibus, temp. John, mentions Toki de Estwood 
who transmitted his name to a long line of Tokys 
of Estwood or Astwood, in Worcestershire, on the 
borders of Warwickshire, whose family deeds will 
be found abridged in Prattenton’s collections for 
Worcestershire, in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. A. Z. 


Pen From AN Ancew’s Wine (5" viii. 66,)— 
The following is from Sir Walter Raleigh’s little 
poem, “A Vision upon the Fairy Queen,” and 
contains the idea 

“ Meanwhile she shall perceive how far her virtues soar 

Above the reach of all that live, or such as wrote of 

yore; 

And thereby will excuse and favour thy good will; 

Whose virtue cannot be express’, but Ly an Angel’s 

quill. 

Of me no lines are lov'd, nor letters are of price, 

Of all which speak our English tongue, but those of 

thy device.” 
R. Gvy. 


Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Marnow’s Law Treatise viii. 108,)—I 
have not, nor shall I have for some time, an oppor- 
tunity of looking at the MS. referred to; but 
Cyrit may perhaps satisfy himself by reading 

Lectura de pace terre et ecclesiv et conservatione 
ejusdem: lectore Thoma Marrowe anno regni Henrici 
VII octodecimo. Accedunt lecture alix diverse 
ejusdem lectoris, fo. 50.” Lansd. MSS., 1133-3. 

Georce Wuite. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


“Tue Fortune §, viii. 108,)— 
In Irish Art and Irish Artists, by Stewart 
Blacker, M.A., M.R.I.A., Dublin, 1845, p. 13, 
mention is made of Mr. N. J. Crowley as “the 
able painter of ‘ The Cup Tossing, exhibited this 
[the previous] year.” And in The Fifth Annual 
Report of the Royal Irish Art-Union (for the year 
1844) it is further stated, p. 11, that— 

‘*having a surplus on hand of the funds of 1842, we 
[the committee] have come to the resolution of giving 
every member of that year an impression on india 
paper of a beautiful line engraving, by Sharpe, from 
our principal prize of this year, ‘ Fortune Telling by 
ay Tossing,’ by N. J. Crowley, one of the Academicians 
in Ireland. The plate is now printing, and will shortly 
be issued.” 

ABHBA. 


“ CHaMILLARD” (5 §, viii. 108.) —This is pre- 
sumed to be written by John Phillips, and was 
published Aug. 12, 1706. The date of his death 
appears to be still unknown. The reference to his 
uncle is surely no evidence against its being the 
work of John Phillips ; indeed, it is probable that 
at the close of his life he may have felt that his 
proudest title was “ nephew of Milton,” though in 
former years, for various reasons, he did not adopt 
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such a designation. The most complete list of 
the writings of John Phillips is that in Wood’s 
Ath. Ov., Bliss’s edition, 1820. In this Chamil- 
lard is included as probably written by him 
(vol. iv. p. 768). All the little evidence there is 
seems to indicate that he died about August, 
1706 ; but whether before or after the date when 
this pamphlet was published is quite an open 
question. Epwarp Sotty. 


or Emrat §. viii. 27, 97.)— 
G. B. B. is mistaken in thinking that Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage gives a pedigree of this 
family down to the present possessor of the 
baronetcy. The pedigree there given is that of 
the junior branch, viz. the Pulestons of Pickhill, 
from whom the present baronet derives maternally. 
What I want is a Puleston of Emral pedigree from 
1622 (when Vincent’s pedigree ends) to 1734, when 
Thomas Puleston, the last of the old line of Emral, 
died, and left the property to his distant kinsman, 
John Puleston of Pickhill, who was descended 
from a younger son of Roger Puleston of Emral, 
temp. Hen. VI. O. 


Catuarine Hentey (5™ §. viii. 69) was widow 
of the Rev. Phocion Henley, Canon of Windsor 
and author of a well-known double chant, also of 
several anthems. Mrs. and Miss Henley continued 
to reside at Windsor till their deaths, and are 
buried in the parish churchyard. A tablet to their 
memory is in the church. Jane Mary Henley 
married Sir Thomas Trigge, governor of Gibraltar. 

Tuvs. 


To “Tou” (5 vii. 426; viii. 116.)— 
Compare 
“ Wallace ansuerd, said, ‘ thow art in the wrang.’ 

Quham thowis thow, scot ! in faith thow serwisa blaw.” 

—Henry the Minstrel, |. 398, in Skeat’s Specimens of 
English Literature, p. 65. 
Mr. Skeat gave a capital account of the use of 
thu in his edition of William cf Palerne, 
preface, xli. When Wallace spoke politely he used 
the plural :— 

“Wallace meklye agayne answer him gawe ; 

‘It war resone, me think, 3he suld haif part.’” 
L. 384. 
O. W. Taycock. 


Tae Otpest ProvinciaL Circunatine 
BRARIES (58 S. v. 188, 314; vii. 26, 113, 354, 
452, 516.)—In January, 1761, Mr. Baker, book- 
seller, Tunbridge Wells, lost his circulating 
library by fire. In 1780 Mr. Dyer, of Exeter, 
had a circulating library, esteemed the most 
extensive in the kingdom except in the metropolis. 
The Liverpool Public Library appears to be of 
a date earlier than that assigned to it by Cot. 
Fisuwick, that is if Mr. Perris, chief librarian in 
1845, was correct in then stating that the library 


had been established upwards of one hundred 
years. Harry Sanpars. 
Oxford. 


The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle is at present 
publishing an interesting series of papers on 
“Early Printers on the Tyne, and Booksellers.” 
The following extract (July 7) shows that Bir- 
mingham cannot claim the honour of starting the 
first circulating library in the provinces, but must 
yield the palm to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where one 
had been established so early as 1746, being five 
years in advance of Hutton’s record :— 

“ With the year 1757, William Charnley began a circu- 
lating library. Preparations had been on foot for the 
opening day since the middle of November, 1756. The 
Neweastle Journal had had a whisper of Charnley and 
Company’s purpose, and confided the secret to the public 
ear. ‘In acommodious shop at the foot of the Flesh 
Market,’ which then stretched far away down to the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, ‘two thousand volumes’ 
were to be placed at the command of subscribers of 12s. 
a year, or 3s.a quarter. The enterprise was commend- 
able, but Joseph Barber had led the way. He had lent 
books on the High Bridge, at the other end of the Flesh 
Market, in -1746; and now, in 1757, at Amen Corner, 
near St. Nicholas’s Churchyard, he had 1,257 volumes 
on loan. His was the ‘ old original ’ library of circula- 
tion, and on the appearance of a rival he announced an 
annual subscription of 10s., and a quarterly payment of 
half-a-crown. The Charnley library passed eventually 
into the hands of Richard Fisher, bookseller and parish 
clerk of St. Nicholas; and after his death it was pur- 
chased by Robert Sands, and added to his already large 
accumulation in the Bigg Market.”’ 

James Gipson. 

Liverpool. 


MisarrLicaTIon oF THE Letter “H” (5% 
vii. 107, 336..\—Mr. Anperson’s knowledge of 
Hebrew seems to be founded on a belief in “ us 
men and women of Israel of the present day” 
being the descendants of the lost tribes. The 
difference in the sounds expressed in English by 
the letters s and sh is not, in “our old mother 
tongue the Hebrew,” expressed by dropping an h. 
The instances Mr. ANDERSON quotes are simply 
the result of writing Hebrew words in Greek 
characters, and then giving the value of the Greek 
sound in English equivalents. 


“Cyarm” (5 vii. 207, 257, 278, 433.)—In 
the late Rev. J. M. Neale’s Hymns on the Joys 
and Glories of Paradise, at p. 12 (ed. 1865), I find 
the following foot-note, referring to the word 
concert in the line, “Lovely voices make a 
concert ” :—“ Had I dared, I would have used our 
very pretty Sussex word chavish. It means the 
sweet confusion of melody that birds in spring- 
time make in a wood.” od. We We 


Siens or Satisraction §. vi. 364, 413, 
498; vii. 59, 358, 378, 496.)—Is the following 
quotation from Gay’s eighteenth fable, “ The 
Farmer’s Wife and the Raven,” quite consistent 
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with what Browning says on the same subject ? 
If not, then those learned in the folk-lore touching 
knives and forks must bestir themselves :— 
“ Alas! you know the cause too well; 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across; 

On Friday, too! the day I dread: 

Would I were safe at home in bed!” 


J. 


In Anglesey and Carnarvonshire it is common, 
amongst those who do not belong to the “upper 
ten,” to move the tea-spoon from the outer side of 
the cup and saucer to the inner one—i.c. the side 
next the person using them—when finishing tea, 
and then to place cup, spoon, and saucer upon the 
plate in front of one. It used to be customary 
years ago to invert the tea-cup, but the more 
elegant and modern fashion I have mentioned 
has supplanted that. Another custom I have ob- 
served is placing the tea-spoon in the cup when 
finishing, and moving both cup and saucer away 
from one slightly. It may safely be concluded 
when any of these “signs” are used that no 
blandishments will avail to alter the determina- 
tion of those using them. He or she has become 
a living law of the Medes and Persians. 

R. P. Roperts. 


DevotionaL Works (5™ §. vi. 369, 492; vii. 
391.)—I have copies of three editions of Practice 
of Piety, 1626, 1640, 1723. The last is the fifty- 
fifth edition. Wa. FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


“ Ownep "=Recoenizep (5* §. vii. 66, 393.)— 
I have often heard owned used in the sense 
mentioned by Mr. Ratciirre by the people of 
Anglesey, t.e. by those whose knowledge of English 
extends beyond the Welshman’s proverbial “ yes” 
and “no,” R. P. Hampros Roserrs, 


“Ropyeys” (5° §. vii. 168, 254, 436.)—This 
word is to the present day of common usage in 
South Wales. It denotes properly an idle fellow, 
wandering about from place to place. Then it is 
applied to any person as 2 loathsome epithet. 
Admiral Rodney has been suggested to me as the 
root, but Ido not see any propriety whatever in 
the application. SILURIAN, 


Provincia, Fairs (5™ S. vi. 108, 214, 278, 
353 ; vii. 99, 437.)—Stourbridge fair was formerly 
proclaimed by both the corporation and the 
university authorities. It lasted originally six 
weeks, but in 1785 only three weeks, and now it 
lasts but one week. 
its proclamation by the Vice-Chancellor will be 
found in Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge. 

toe ate 


Cambridge. 


A very amusing account of 


In connexion with G. O.’s mention of the Lady 
Godiva show at Coventry, it may interest your 
readers to know that the procession was repeated 
on the 4th of June this year, and, on the whole, 
was a great success, notwithstanding some opposi- 
tion on the part of the authorities. 

HIRONDELLE, 


Tne Time or TAKING MEALS BY OUR ANCESTORS 
(5 S. vii. 349, 413, 438.)—The following is from 
Froude’s [istory, vol. i. chap. i. p. 46, speaking of 
the early part of the sixteenth century: “The 
hour of rising, winter and summer, was four 
o'clock, with breakfast at five, after which the 
labourers went to work and the gentlemen to 
business. .. . At twelve he dined.” However, 
it would appear that 4 a.m. was then, as now, too 
early for some people, for in a foot-note it is stated 
that the Earl and Countess of Northumberland 
breakfasted at seven. R. Passinonam., 


Herarpic (5 §, vii. 308, 456.)—A_ cross en- 
grailed, over all a bend, is borne, in different 
tinctures, by Treville, Trymnell, Bassings, Creg, 
Poltesmore, Dufford, and probably others. I can- 
not agree with HrironpELLE that the arms 
described by him are “no doubt the arms of the 
same family who bore the coat E. K. describes.” 
They were granted, I believe, to John Brookes on 
his assuming the surname of Cotterell, and the 
herald who invented them took the coat of Brooke 
(Arg., a cross engrailed per pale sable and gules) 
and combined with it that he found assigned to 
the name of Cotterell, viz. Arg., a bend between 
three escallops sa. This is the way new coats are 
manufactured. H. 58. G. 

P.S.—A coat granted some twenty-five years ago 
to a family named Westhead exhibits the well- 
known black dancettée fesse of Vest between three 
heads ! 


“Cnivanry” vii. 306, 438.)— Until re- 
cently this word was almost universally pronounced 
in this country as if spelled “Shivalry.” This was 
agreeable to the derivation from the French word 
cheval. Of late many persons give to the ch the 
sound of eh in “ church,” &e. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


“Hiren” (5™ §, vii. 344, 457.)—The primary 
meaning would seem to be the sume as “hook.” 
We say in the west of England, “ Hitch in!” 
an invitation to another to take your arm in walk- 
ing. Bartlett (Dict. of Americanisms) explains 
their favourite phrase “to hitch horses together” 
(ie. to be familiar, in accord with a person) a 
meaning to put up at the same house on the roa 
when travelling, and to tether your horses at the 
same stake. The phrases “to be ina hitch,” an 
entanglement, difficulty, and “he has a hitch in 
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his gallop,” ¢.¢. is lame, halt, coincide in character 
with Pope’s victim “ hitching in a rhyme.” 
Vincent Lean. 
Windham Club. 


Tue Famity or De La Maine (5 §. vii. 448; 
viii, 15.) —In opposition to Sr. Swituty’s remarks, 
I would state that, pursuing the search for history 
of the above family, I find as regards Henry 
D’Almaine, son of Richard, King of the Romans, 
the name spelt in Percy’s Reliques, as the title of 
one ballad, Richard of “ Almaigne” ; whilst in 
the stanzas it is “Alemaigne,” with a note 
appended, intimating this means Germany. In 
Shakspeare “Almaine” occurs, meaning Germany. 
In Drayton’s poems, meaning the same country, 
it is spelt both “Alman” and “ Almaine.” 
Lower’s explanation may refer to the head of the 
family to which the celebrated music publisher 
and pianoforte manufacturer (of Soho, some forty 
years ago) belonged. Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
was chosen Emperor of Germany in 1247, but is 
not reckoned amongst the emperors, owing to not 
having been crowned. M, 


Scorcu Herepitary Orrices (5' §. vi. 149, 
257, 299 ; vii. 338, 496 ; viii. 15.)—Upon a refer- 
ence to Struther’s History of Scotland Strom the 
Union to the Abolition of the Heritable Jurisdic- 
tions in 1748, 2 vols. Svo., Glasgow, 1830, much 
valuable and interesting information will be ob- 
tained respecting such possessions, with the names 
of the parties and their respective offices, &c. 
The gross sum claimed was 587,0901. sterling. 
There were a number of claims entered that were 
not sustained. This arose principally from an 
interlocutor passed by the Court, finding that 
Lords of Regalities had not power to split them, 
as had frequently been done by selling part of 
their lands, and the privilege of regality along 
with and over the part thus sold. 

Tuomas Grorce STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh. 

[Heriot privileges in England were once divided, or, 
rather, multiplied with divisions of the land subject to 
the custom of Heriot. We often see it stated that 
Heriot has ceased, among other supposed obsolete laws 
and customs. This is not so. Within a few months, a 
friend, having one domicile in Sussex. died in his London 
residence. Only a few hours after the death (so closely 
was it watched for) a legal official arrived from Sussex, 
at the deceased gentleman's residence in London, and, 
obtaining an interview with his son, demanded to know 
where the stables were situated, as he claimed the best 
horse therein as Heriot for land in Sussex. He was in- 
formed that the deceased yent!eman had always “jobbed” 
his horses. At this unwelcome information the official 
departed in inexpressible disgust ] 


Camets 1n Ecypr vii. 349, 513.)—The 
following extract from a letter signed “ Aliquis,” 
which appeared in the Jewish Chronicle some half 
dozen years ago, affords additional evidence in 


i 


favour of the view that certain animals were 
known in Egypt even when their forms were not 
recorded by chisel or pencil :— 

“ There never was any doubt about the fact of horses 
being naturalized in Egypt at the time of the Exodus. 
It is the time of their introduction into that country 
that formed the subject of M. Lenormant’s essay. It 
has been believed, on the negative ‘testimony of the 
rocks,’ that horses and their inevitable accompaniment 
of war chariots were first known to the Egyptians in the 
wars of Ramses I]., who extended the boundaries of his 
country on all sides. This belief has been feunded on 
the fact that no figure of the horse appears on the 
monuments till his reign...... There is, however, other 
testimony, overlooked by M. Lenormant, of the existence 
of horses in Egypt during the reign of the Shepherd 
Kings of the seventeenth dynasty. Genesis, ch. xlvii. 
y. 17, enumerates horses among the animals given in 
exchange to Joseph for corn during the famine. The 
omission of such a useful animal as the horse upon the 
monuments and papyri is very strange indeed; but even 
in the latest paintings and hieroglyphics there is no 
representation of the camel, which animal, nevertheless, 
we find among the presents given to Abraham by an 
earlier Pharaoh. Domestic poultry are also conspicuous 
by their absence from the inscriptions. It is, however, 
unquestionable that the horse, for which the Delta was 
afterwards famed, and supplied all the neighbouring 
countries, is not indigenous to Egypt. A mare in 
Egyptian was sus, as in Phoenician. The root lives in 
the word Pegasus, the winged horee.” 

M. D. 


Tuomas Cocan (5 §. vii. 288, 417, 458), of 
whom Darling, in his Cyclopedia Dibliographica, 
says :— 

“ A Unitarian writer. Born at Rowell, Northampton- 
shire, 1736. Educated under Dr. Aikin. Officiated to 
a Presbyterian congregation at Amsterdam, but turned 
his attention to physic, and practised in London, Along 
with Dr. Hawes he instituted the Royal Humane Society. 
Died 1818.” 


Joun 
Northampton. 


“You KNow WHo THE cRiTIcs ARz,” (4% 
S. xii. 489; 5 S. i. 25, 60, 159, 480; iv. 479; 
vi. 318; viii. 114.)—In a collection of laconics, 
published under the title of Beautiful Thoughts, 
selected from the Best Authors, by John Taylor, 
London, 1867, I find the following excerpt, without 
any further reference than the name Hazlitt :— 


“Sneerers.—The most insignificant people are the 
most apt to sneer at others. They are safe from re- 
prisals, and have no hope of rising in their own esteem 
but by lowering their neighbours. The severest critics 
are always those who have either never attempted or 
who have failed in original composition. —He litt.” 

Geo. NEWALL. 


Tue or “ Esquire” §. vii. 348, 511 ; 
viii. 33, 55, 114.)—A grant of arms confers on the 
erantee the title of gentleman of coat armour, and 
on his children the hereditary title of gentleman 
or gentlewoman bearing arms. The grant of arms 
makes the grantee and his descendants members of 
the minor order of nobility, but it does not confer 
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on him or them the title of Esquire. The Earl 
Marshal's Court would not grant arms to any 
one keeping an open shop. I understand that 
every one whose social position is above that 
of shopkeeper is properly addressed as Esquire 
by courtesy. Thus a merchant, a banker, or a 
broker of the city of London, whenever he is 
summoned to serve on a special jury, is formally 
and officially addressed and described as Esquire. 
The members of several royal societies have the 
title of Esquire conferred on them by royal charter, 
but I conceive that a member of an honourable or 
learned society or profession, on whom the title of 
Esquire has not been expressly conferred, should 
nevertheless be as a matter of courtesy addressed 
as Esquire. I understand also that a simple note 
or letter, say an invitation to dinner, addressed by 
the sovereign to any one with the addition of the 
word Esquire to his name, legally entitles the re- 
cipient of a note or letter so addressed to write 
himself armiger or Esquire. 
J. Certs. 


See Burke’s Patrician, v. 114, and Bythewood’s 
Conveyancing, ii. 386, where the question is fully 
discussed. HIRONDELLE. 


Tue Lone-taitep Titmouse vi. 536; 
vii. 34, 73, 115, 195, 317; viii. 117.)—Mr. Ray- 
DOLPH asks (ante, p. 117), “Has any one seen 
these flocks (the long-tailed titmouse) in the depth 
of winter, when their food, supposing it to be 
insects, is itself in hiding-places?” I can answer 
this query in the affirmative. In this district— 
the eastern borders—where they are common, I 
have observed them more frequently during the 
winter than at any other season, owing, I believe, 
to their often leaving the woods at that time, and 
following the bare, leafless hedge-rows, in search 
of food. A flock of these active little birds, hurry- 
ing onwards as they flit from tree to tree, alighting 
now and again, and placing themselves in every 
conceivable position, peering into every crevice in 
search of insects and their larve, is, however often 
7m always interesting. A. B. 


Heratpic Boox-piates vi. 465, 469; 
vii. 36, 76, 233, 435, 515; viii. 38, 79, 118.)— 
Oblige by adding my name to the number of 
collectors of book-plates. Cnas. WILLIAMs, 

Moseley Ledge, near Birmingham. 


BeaTinG tuk Bounns (5"" §, vii. 365, 517 ; viii. 
117.)—The following extract from the Willesden 
and Kilburn Chronicle of July 28, 1877, may be 
of interest :— 

“On Saturday, the 2lst inst., our neighbours at 
Paddington performed the time-honoured ceremony of 
beating the bounds. On reaching the boundary-stone 
in the Edgware Road, near the Kilburn Police Station, 
some of the Paddington boys seized their beadle and 


positively ‘bumped’ him. The Paddingtonian pro. 
cession was, by the way, quite ‘a thing of beauty’ if not 
a ‘joy for ever.’ The beadles with their maces, the 
schoolboys with their wands, the gentlemen with their 
rosettes, the churchwarden with his white hat, and the 
vehicles filled with ladies made up a scene that was at 
once touching, charming, impressive, and solemnizing,” 
A. Grancer Horr, 
Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Wotre’s Granpratuer (5" §. viii. 88, 116.)— 
In the churchyard of Lymington, Hants, there is 
a stone with this inscription: “Sacred to the 
memory of Wm. Burcher, Gent., first cousin to the 
late Gen. Wolfe, who died Feb. 13, 1792, aged 
seventy-nine years.” Perhaps this may serve to 
identify the family. E. Kuve. 

Lymington. 


“D’ALBANIE OF ENGLAND” (5 §, viii. 28, 58, 
92, 113.)—In the address which was sent to his 
Holiness Pius IX. some years since, and signed by 
a number of Catholic peers and gentry, the signa- 
ture of the Count d’Albanie was not “ D’Albanie 
of England.” There is no such title existing, and 
this addition to the signature of the Count 
dAlbanie must have been an error of the press, 
Moreover, the signature did not appear in the form 
represented in the article in any of the papers 
which came under my notice, and certainly not in 
any Catholic publication. Mr. Townend’s interest- 
ing volume could not have contained such an error. 
I am sure that no archives, documents, or letters 
can be found in England which can give the infor- 
mation desired by M. E. V. 

ReEQUIESCAT IN Pace. 


Arms or Siciry (5™ §. vii. 309, 454.)—I am 
under the impression that I saw among the Etrus- 
can vases in the British Museum, some ten years 
since, one bearing the “blazon of the three legs.” 
The position of this device, which I think was on 
a warrior’s shield, and the accompanying figures, 
might give some indications of its meaning. 

Jonny Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


Oxp Irisn Corns (5 vii. 288, 397, 517.)- 
The mints Mr. O'NeILt mentions as existing in 
Ireland prior to the Danish invasion were most 
likely used for the manufacture of “ring money, 
which appears from the Irish annals to have been 
from a very early period the principal circulating 
medium of the country. Certainly no coins prior 
to the arrival of the Danes have as yet been dis- 
covered. The bracteate coinage was most likely 
issued by the Irish princes after the expulsion of 
the Danes, as it bears in its devices a strong 
resemblance to that of the English sovereigns 
from William I. to Henry III. 

B. W. Apams, D.D. 


Santry Rectory. 
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Yorxsumre For “To Pray” (5S. vii. 106, 
958, 439.)—Dr. Latham, in his well-known work 
on the English language, derives lark (merriment) 
from the old Anglo-Saxon word, which, as corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” have shown, still survives 
in the Yorkshire dialect. As regards the passage 
of Hudibras quoted by Mr. LEAN in reference to 
Dr. Nash’s remarks thereon, it is noteworthy that 
in the Chandos edition of Hudibras the phrase, 
“ladies of the lake,” is taken as an allusion to the 
old romance of Sir Lancelot and the Lady of the 
Lake. The notes to the Chandos Hudibras are 
very quaint, having been compiled by Dr. Grey in 
1744, but are full of information, and evidence 
great research. Nicotar C, Scnov, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


“Travai.”: “TraveL” vii. 305, 411, 
514.)—Travail “used to designate a wooden frame 
for shoeing unruly horses,” and, I must add, oxen, 
js good modern French. Brachet’s Dictionnaire 
Etymologique has :— 

“TRAVAIL, en italien travaglio, en espagnol trabajo, 
en provencal traba/h, proprement ensemble de poutres 
destinés & contenir les chevaux vicieux. Travail re- 
présente, dans ce sens, le L. (rabaculum (dérivé de trabem, 
poutre) par le changement régulier 1", ded env; 2°, de 
aculum en ail. Du sens de machine qui sert de prison, 
de contrainte, ce mot a pris le sens de contrainte, puis 
de tourment, d’effort, de peine, d’ou le verbe travailler 
(se tourmenter, se donner de la peine pour atteindre un 
but, s’efforcer).” 


Is trabaculum a merely hypothetical form, or is it 
to be found in Low Latin? Littré, who also thinks 
that a frame for shoeing is the primitive and proper 
meaning of the word travail, does not mention this 
form trabaculum, which regular etymology suggests. 
He derives the word from the Latin trabes, through 
the Provencal verb travar, to fetter. Entraves has, 
of course, the same derivation. Gregorius Turon- 
ensis has this passage : “ Trabes illa quee victorum 
pedes coarctabat.” De Roquefort and, before him, 
Huet had entertained the same views. 
Henri 
Ayr Academy. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep §. viii. 129.)— 

The First Born.—This is one of the two dramas 
written by the late Rev. William Harness; the other, 
Welcome and Farewell, a Tragedy (1837), both for private 
circulation; “graceful works, printed with singular 
taste and elegance,” in square 12mo. J. O. 


or Quotations Waytep §, viii. 
9), 119.) — 


“Thou too, Dalhousie, mighty god of War,” &e. 


W. T. M. has given a wrong authorship, besides incorrect 
reading, to the lines about Daihousie, which are not by 


(5th viii. 129.) 
“Incipe: dimidium,” Xe. 
From Ausonius, Zp. Ixiv., sec. iv., “ Poett.,” ed. Migne, 
Par., 1846, col. 833. Another form of the proverb is :— 
“ Dimidium cepti qui bene cepit habet.” 

Alanus, in Parabol. Auctores Octo, sign. 0, fol. viii, 
vers., Lugd., 1519. For the original 
mavréc, see Gaisford, Par. Grac., p. 174, Oxon., 1836. 

Ep. 


** Knowledge is the hill which few may hope to climb ; 
Duty is the path that all may tread.” 
Quoted by Mr. Bright, in his speech at the unveiling of 
the Cobden statue, from the epic which has been 
attributed to Mr. Lewis Morris (5 8. viii. 139). 
W. E. A. A. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Apophtheqmes of Erasmus. Translated into English 
by Nicolas Udall. Literally Reprinted from the Scarce 
Edition of 1564. (Boston, Lincolnshire, Roberts.) 

Ix the year in which Nicolas Udall did into racy English 

the Apophthegmes which Erasmus had published of 

a dozen great men—philosophers, statesmen, warriors, 

and monarchs—a boy was born in Warwickshire who 

became more famous than any of the great personages 
whose sayings Erasmus collected and published with 
quaint comment. The boy was Shakspeare. Of the 
sages and others here recorded, he may have read the 
whole text and comment as soon as he could read it with 
understanding and profit. Of the dozen of individuals, 

Shakspeare has introduced only two or three into his 

plays, and, indeed, only one in a complete fulness, 

namely, Julius Cesar. Let us take Udall’s Englished 
version of one of the original passages in Erasmus, in 
which he illustrates the incomparable Roman :— 

**Persones not a few, because they had Antonius and 

Dolabella in great mistrust (lest they should conspire and 

werke some treason against Caesar) gaue warnyng vnto 

thesame that he should in any wise beware of them. 

Tusha ! no, no, quoth Cesar; I feare not these ruddie 

coloured and fat-bealied feloes, but yonder same spare 

slender skragges and pale sallowied whoresonnes, 
sheweyng with his finger Brutus and Cassius.” Shak- 
speare did not forget the angry spot that glowed on 

Czesar’s brow, nor the ferret and fiery eyes of Cicero, and 

of obesity and slimness in politics he said—at least, 

Shakspeare’s Czesar said :— 

‘* Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 

Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous!” 
This reprint of Udall’s work is most creditable to Mr. 
Roberts. There is amusement in every page, in the 
matter of it, and no less in the manner, especially in the 
hearty cld English words and phrases. In its way 
the book is perfection. We could only have wished to 
see in ita memoir of Udall as admirable as the one of 
Erasmus. Udall was a very remarkable man. He was 
so unreservedly abused that one cannot help thinking, in 
spite of some passages in his life, he was thoroughly 
successful. “Thorough!” is the word, for as Head 
Master of Eton, and also of Westminster, no one so 
perfectly amused and birched the boys as Udall did. He 
deserves some respect for his play, Royster Doyster, the 


Swift, but by a heavy fifth-rate poet of the last century, | first in the language written with something approaching 
Richard Blackmore, and run as above. A. C. B. 
Glasgow. 


| to dramatic regularity. 
| the song of Jolly Good Ale and Old! a capital song, 


One bit of it retains vitality in 
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whether written by Bishop Still or some other jovial 
prelate. Let us add that Royster Doyster was sucha 
public success, Uda'l’s friends, not being able to find 
fault with it (showing they were not critical), accused 
the author of stealing the college spoons—and we are not 
at all sure that he did not! 


The Boudoir Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Cundell. 
Carefully Bracketed for Reading Aloud, Freed from 
all Objectionable Matter, and altogether Free from 
Notes. Vol. IIL., Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, 
King John. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue public, the editor, and the publishers may be alike, 

and equally, congratuluted on the appearance of this 

third volume of the Ze We have al- 
ready spoken in deservedly high terms of its merits, 
which are as great in the third asin the two preceding 
volumes. Mr. Cundell has treated the text of our great 
poet with affectionate reverence in the present instance, 
as he has treated it before. He has enabled a party of 

readers, who are reading the play aloud, each taking a 

part, to do so without embarrassment to themselves or 

to their listeners; and, moreover, without sacrificing 

a single needful line. Such work, so happily executed, 


Shale speare. 


isa boon for society generally, but especially for that | 


young, intellectual portion of it who have been for good 
reasons kept from perusing the unabbreviated text of 
the incomparable dramatist. ‘To such young students 
the three volumes already published will be a most 
acceptable gift. When the work is completed it will be 
one of the noblest of presents to the young. 


Silver Coins issued in England since the Conquest, with 
their Values. To which is Appended an Account of 
the Farthings of Queen Anne. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Compiled by J. Henry. (London, 
Henry.) 

As a guide to persons collecting silver coins, this book is 

excellent in design and in execution. It is next in value 

to the coins themselves for those who are unable to 
collect but are willing to learn. The little volume 
exhausts the subject of Queen Anne's farthings, which 
are not worth more than other farthings. We may hope, 
now that the delusion respecting Queen Anne's farthings 
has been blown to the winds, to have no more queries 
respecting them. We have the same hopes respecting 

Mother Shipton, who has just reappeared with a new 

batch of prophecies, supposed to have been made 

centuries ago. 


Gentleman's Magazine. August. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A FEW years since, articles on Africa were very vague 
things, almost as blank as the maps. In the latter, very 
large spaces were assigned to the beasts and very narrow 
limits to man. They who remember Conder’s Modera 
Travellers, and the little it could compile about Africa 
from every published source, may wonder as they read 
volumes and articles now being published on this interest- 
ing quarter of the world. One of the most attractive 
of papers on this subject, but confined to Col. Gordon’s 
expedition to the Upper Nile, is in this month's number 
of the Gentleman's Maga It is signed “PF. A. Ed- 
wards,” who has performed his task with great ability. 
and added to the value of the text by a good illustrative 
map. What Chinese Gordon—now Gordon Pasha—has 
done is told with admirable clearness. Gordon himself 
says that, with the absolute authority now given him, it 
will be his fault if slavery does not soon cease in the vast 
countries over which he rules. “So,” he adds, not al- 
together logically, “‘there is au end of slavery, if God 
wills; for the whole secret of the matter is in the govern- 
ment of the Soudan.” Something, however, depends 
upon the good faith of the government of the Khedive. 


Ox tHe Moprery SPELLING or SHAKESPEARR’s Nag 
(5 8. viii. 41, 136), Curupert writes:—*“ Jp 
Month (1851), by Albert Smith, appeared the following; 

‘Tue Spettis Buoxey.—The dispute even now com 
tinued among the critical elitors of the works of the 
great dramatist, as to whether their author spelt his 
name Shakspere or Shakespeare, may be considered = 
finally set at rest by the discovery of the follow; 
quatrain in the library of the British Museum, 
MSS, :— 


How dyd Shakespeare spell hys name? 
Y° weatherre maye y® change, we saye, 
So write it as ye please ; 
When y* sonne shone he mayde hys A, 
When wette he tooke hys E’es.’” 


* We do not know,” writes Janzz, “ how Shakespeare 
spelt his own name beyond the five existing signatures 
Say that he spelt his name three thousand times in big 
life, what are five among so many! If he did not adopt 
mony forms of spelling his name, he differed as much 
from his contemporaries in his practice as he did in hig 
works and genius,” 

Lampern Panace Lrperary will be closed for the 
recess for six weeks from the 29th inst. 


fotices to Corresponveuts, 


Ox all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


W. T. H.—Equivocal (political) verses have been me 
peatedly printed.— The printing of Assignats in this 
country is a well-established fact. See Gen. Index, #* 
S., *N. & and Dunkin’s History of Dartford.—Far 
Galileo, see Drinkwater’s Zire and Parchappe’s Galillée? 
sa Vie, ses Découvertes et ses Travanx.—D' Israeli (Curion 
of Lit., p. 10) seys, ‘‘ He was imprisoned, and visited by 
Milton, who tells us he was then poor and old.” 

W. T. H.—Ignatius Sancho (1729-1780) was born on 
board a slave-ship. Brought to London, he, on growing 
up, became a servant, and finally a grocer. Sancho 
wrote on music and painting, and composed dramas and 
poems. Jekyll edited his Memoirs and Letters, in whieh 
samples of the modest ability of this modest negro will 
be found. 

Dovete X.—In 1855, died, at Washington, Maria, 
widow of Dr. Thornton, in her hundredth year. The 
Washington Intelligencer described her as “ daughter of 
the unfortunate Dr. Dod.” 

Farner Fraxx.—Hobart Pasha (Aug. Chas. b. 1823) 
is the eldest living son of the Rev. and Hon. the Earlof 
Buckinghamshire. The heir to the earldom is son of 
an elder and deceased brother of Hobart Pasha. 

Mr. R. S. Rrves asks, Was the first game of chess by 
electric telegraph played in England! by whom was 
contested 

Mr. H. Sanpars (Oxford) asks for reference to any 
works on the history of the art of painting in crayons. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not psint; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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